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Potes. 


AN OLD ENGLISH COLONY. 

Ordinarily, the first portion of the United States 
sighted by a steamer from Great Britain is the 
township of East Hampton, which includes the ex- 
treme eastern portion of Long Island. This town- 
ship is in many respects unique. Its eastern section 
is a narrow peninsula united to the other part by a 
sand-beach five miles in length. This is known as 
Montauk, and is, in geological characteristics, un- 
like any other portion of the island. It is of granite 
formation, and consists of a mass of low hills, 
separated from each other by narrow valleys. 
Formerly this was the sacred land of one of the 
most powerful tribes of Indians. It was the seat 
of their chief Sachem. Here was the capital 
village, in which burned the council fire of several 
affiliated tribes; here, also, was the principal 
burying-ground. The traces of the royal fortifica- 
tion may still be seen, and also the furrows which 
mark the graves of unnumbered generations of 
Montaukets. In one corner of the peninsula three 
or four families of Indians still remain, preserving 
their tribal organization, though under the autho- 
rity of the United States. This entire section, 
once densely wooded, is now, with the exception 
of what is known as the Indian field, almost 
entirely denuded of trees, and is used as a pasture 
ground. 

The arable portion of the western section of the 





township is an oasis in the midst of a sandy desert. 
It is the tract of land to which Hampden and 
Cromwell were about emigrating when detained 
in England by order of the Star Chamber. It 
remained untenanted by Europeans until the year 
1649, when it was occupied by a colony from Eng- 
land. Tradition declares that these colonists were 
from Maidstone, Kent, and its neighbourhood. 
The tradition is supported by the fact that the 
principal village was called Maidstone, which 
name it retained until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when it began to be knowz 
by the name of the township, East Hampton. 
The descendants of the original colonists still 
dwell on their paternal acres. They have sent out 
colonists to all portions of the United States. 
Only two or three new families, however, have 
settled amongst them. The surnames of the 
original settlers, almost all of whom have sur- 
viving representatives, were—Talmadge, Osborne, 
Fithian, Sherril, Hedges, Dayton, Baker, Miller, 
Hand, Diament, &c. I should be glad to know 
whether those names are still to be found in and 
about Maidstone. 

Until within the last twenty-five years the 
inhabitants retained more of the old customs of 
their fathers than were to be found in almost any 
portion of the United States. Recently, however, 
the village has become a much frequented water- 
ing place, and consequently the dwellers there 
have lost many of their peculiarities. Severdl 
peculiar terms, however, are still in common use, 
and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, have 
been in use from the original settlement. Of these 
I will mention a few, viz., “ pytal,” the yard about 
a farmhouse ; “fortiner,” equivalent to perhaps; 
and “ heather-bit,” the triangular space of ground 
enclosed by three intersecting roads or paths. 
The second of these terms, “ fortiner,” I judge to 
be a contraction of the phrase, “ For aught I know,” 
and the third, “heather-bit,” to be derived from 
the triangular piece of iron, still in use in East 
Hampton, on which heated smoothing-irons are 
placed. I would also ask whether these terms are 
used in Kent ; and, if so, whether my explanations 
of the second and third are correct. 

Scoto-AMERICUS. 





LOUIS XV. CONSIDERED AS A POLITICIAN. 

Correspondance Secrite inédite de Louis XV. sur la 
Politique Etrangére avec le Comte de Broglie, Tercier, 
dc., précédée d’une Etude sur le Caractere de la Politique 
Personnelle de Louis XV. Par M. E. Boutaric. 2 vole. 
8vo. Paris, Plon. 

(Concluding Article.) 

The voluminous correspondence published by 
M. Boutaric and annotated in such a scholarly 
manner is only part of a large number of State 
papers, most of which are still preserved amongst 
the treasures of the French Foreign Office. Ite 
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existence was revealed in consequence of the exile 
of the Count de Broglie, one of the political per- 
sons admitted to the friendship of Louis XV. In 
1773, M. D’Aiguillon, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, discovered that an active exchange of 
communications on the subject of the distracted 
state of Poland had been going on for a long time 
between the King and the Count de Broglie. 
Irritated at this violation of diplomatic usages, 
D’Aiguillon obtained from Louis XV. a sentence 
of banishment against his rival, and the public 
was thus led to suppose that the nobleman visited 
with so severe a measure was guilty of treason, to 
say the very least. On the accession of Louis XVL., 
the Count de Broglie loudly called for a repeal of 
the late King’s decision. By producing all the de- 
spatches which he had addressed to his Majesty’s 
agents abroad, and the original orders he had 
received himself, he proved that his conduct 
throughout the whole of this extra-official corre- 
spondence was strictly and absolutely in obedience 
to the monarch’s request ; and the final result was 
a letter written by Louis XVI. with a view to 
publicity, and which thoroughly exonerated the 
Count de Broglie from the slightest charge of in- 
trigue, treason, or undue meddling with State 
affairs. As a condition, Louis XVI. had required, 
in the first instance, the destruction of the secret 
correspondence thus unexpectedly brought to 
light ; fortunately, the Count de Broglie suc- 
ceeded in proving its immense value, from the 
political point of view, and accordingly it was 
removed to the Foreign Office, where it may still 
be found. 

The papers, for the publication of which we are 
indebted to M. Boutaric, are from another source. 
They consist of upwards of three hundred letters 
or notes addressed by Louis XV. to Tercier, the 
Count de Broglie, and a few other confidential 
agents who helped the King in his occult system 
of policy. They formed part of the Count’s own 
papers ; they were transferred to the French 
tecord Office at the time of the Revolution, and 
it is there that M. Boutaric has been able to copy 
them for publication. The work is completed by 
a most important memoir, entitled “ Conjectures 
Raisonnées sur les Intéréts de la France avec les 
autres Etats de l'Europe.” This document, pre- 
sented by the author to Louis XV. himself in the 
summer of 1773, was found at the Tuileries in 
1792, and published by the Count de Broglie toge- 
ther with the letters and petitions which he had 
addressed to the King Louis XVI. for his justifi- 
cation. A second edition of the “ Conjectures 
Raisonnées,” prepared by M. de Ségur, appeared 
in 1801, under the title of Politique de tous les 
Cabinets de [Europe. Besides the two series of 


despatches I have thus alluded to, a few stray 
fragments of the secret hese gre ae managed to 
find their way into severa 


historical publica- 





tions. Let me name the curious memoirs of 
the Count de Broglie, edited by M. de Ségur, M. 
de Flassan’s Histoire de la Diplomatie Frangaise 
containing letters from Louis XV. to M. de Bre- 
teuil, together with some of Breteuil’s answers, and 
the memoirs of the Chevalier d’Eon, which M. F. 
Gaillardet published more than forty years ago, 
These various works have supplied M. Bontaric 
with notes, illustrations, and references of every 
kind ; and the mass of valuable information thus 
laced before us makes us hope that the whole of 
uis le Bien-aimé’s secret correspondence may 
soon see the light. Such a publication could not 
possibly be fraught with any danger to the public 
service ; and it would be extremely important for 
the history of European politics during the last 
century. 

I have said that England holds a conspicuous 
place in these two volumes. The references given 
by the index will show how closely Louis XV. 
watched every incident which characterized the 
policy of the Court of St. James’s. The peace of 
1763 could not but irritate him. He hated most 
cordially the English. And when, in one of his 
letters, he alludes to the necessity of keeping on 
good terms with Russia, in order to “ne pas étre 
engloutis par nos vrais ennemis,” these “true 
enemies” were the English. As early as 1763 he 
entertained the serious thought of wiping off the 
humiliation he had been obliged to endure ; and 
he prepared accordingly for an armed expedition 
across the Channel. Authorization was given to 
the Count de Broglie to send M. de la Rosiére, 
well known as an able and intelligent officer, for 
the purpose of reconnoitring the English coast ; 
and, as the discovery of such a mission might have 
been followed by the most serious consequences, 
only two persons were admitted to the secret, be- 
sides M. de Broglie and the Chevalier d’Eon, who 
was then secretary of M. de Nivernais, the French 
ambassador at the Court of George III. M. de la 
Rosiére accordingly started on his mission with a 
salary of a thousand livres per month. He suc- 
ceeded in taking a survey of the south coast ; and 
his plans and sketches, which are still preserved at 
the French Foreign Office, were consulted on se- 
veral occasions when the idea of an armed landing 
on the Kent and Sussex shores was seriously enter- 
tained, first in 1770, and afterwards, by the Re- 
volutionary Government, in 1793. 

The conclusion which M. Boutaric draws from 
the documents he publishes may be summed up 
as follows: The twenty years spent by Louis XV., 
‘n fruitless intrigues against his ministers, would 
have been more profitably employed in reforming 
the administration of the country, which was daily 
becoming worse and worse; and if the weak 
monarch does not deserve the reputation of selfish- 
ness and indolence, ascribed to him by most his- 
torians, it is nevertheless true that he lacked the 
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energy which would have enabled him to carry out 
his plans. Thus he lived long enough to see the 
very events he dreaded come to pass ; and the 
childish Machiavelism of his dealings with the 
ministers of the crown ended in destroying utterly 
the prestige of royalty. A short time after the 
death of Louis XV. the Chevalier d’Eon, writing 
to the Count de Broglie, said: “ Le Roi, au milieu 
de sa cour, avait moins de pouvoir qu’un avocat du 
Roi au Chatelet.” When things have come to such 
a pass we may say that a revolution is inevitable. 
Gustave Masson. 
Harrow. 





AN AMUSING MISQUOTATION. 

In an old prosy commonplace book of mine—all 
the more prosy for being sometimes in verse, and 
giving the form of poetry without the inspiration— 
I find the following entry :— 

“What perfect trash it seemed to be for seven times 
seven years ! 

But very plain, and droll enough, its use at last ap- 

pears.” 

“ Keep a thing seven years and you ’ll find a use 
for it,” says the proverb ; but this is not always so. 
The use of a thing may be clear enough at last, 
but may not become manifest for far more than 
seven years. Here is an example. 

I learned arithmetic from a “ good old” book 
called Vyse’s Tutor’s Guide, published about a 
century ago. There were a few things in it which 
would now justly be held to render it unfit for a 
school book. Among other strange questions were 
some which the author called “ Genealogical 
Paradoxes,” one of which was to the following 
effect, but expressed in an old-fashioned manner : 
“Who was he that was born before his father, 
begotten before his mother, and was the first man 
that his grandmother was united to?” The answer 
to this precious puzzle was “ Abel.” He was born 
before his father, for Adam was created, not born ; 
he was begotten before his mother, Eve, who was 
not begotten at all; and he was (according to 
Vyse) the first man that was united to his grand- 
mother, the earth! Anything more preposterous 
than this it would be difficult to conceive, and 
Vyse himself could scarcely have imagined that 
any good could come of it. Yet, as late as the 
autumn of 1865, an acquaintance with it would 
have prevented one of the best and most dis- 
tinguished of Adam’s descendants, Mr. Gladstone, 
from making, in his celebrated address at Edin- 
burgh on Ancient Greece, a rather ludicrous mis- 

uotation from Milton. “ Never probably,” said 
the illustrious orator, “has there appeared upon 
the stage of the world so remarkable an union as 
in the Greeks of corporal with mental excellence. 
Hagel The Greek was in this respect like Adam, 
in the noble verse of Milton,— 

“* For contemplation and for valour born.’” 


I ventured to remind Mr. Gladstone (by letter) 
that the last word he had intended to quote from 
Milton was “form’d,” and that Adam was not 
born ; and I received from him (through his secre- 
tary, Mr. Gurdon) a polite reply thanking me for 
the correction. 

I was familiar enough with Milton (having often 
read and pondered over him in my youth, on the 
sand-hills at Holkham, when, from having to grow 
about four inches taller every year, I was incapable 
of any severe work), and the above misquotation 
might have been observed by me if I had never 
heard of Vyse. It is something to have corrected 
Mr. Gladstone and been thanked by him for it. 
Shall I not be as great in literature as Southwell, 
the clerk in the Parliament Office, who, having 
been able to write to Hanover that Queen Anne 
was dead, valued himself ever afterwards “ upon 
having done what was too hard for Addison” ? 

GeorcE BILLER. 

9, The Terrace, Tavistock Road, Westbourne Park. 





FOLK-LORE. 

A Devonsnire Mope or Curstnc.—The cus- 
tom of a person, considering himself aggrieved, 
“ turning stones” to bring ill luck on the offender, 
is a practice still existing on the skirts of Dart- 
moor, but how the act is performed, or with what 
ceremonies accompanied, I have never heard. 

The notice of Irish cursing by turning stones, 
mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 5" 8. v. 223, is the only 
reference I have ever seen to such a custom, and I 
had no idea that it was so wide-spread a super- 
stition, and is certainly worth tracing out. 

Not long since the following case came under 
my own notice. An old woman, who rather liked 
to be considered uncanny, as by that means she 
gained a reverence from her neighbours which her 
disposition did not warrant, threatened to “ turn 
some stones” for the owner of an adjoining field 
to the one she occupied, over which her cattle 
trespassed very frequently, because he ordered her 
sheep to be driven to the parish pound. The 
dread of the consequences was so great, that it was 
with difficulty, and only after repeated and fruit- 
less trials of other means, that a man was induced 
to execute the order. The curious fact which 
connects it with the Irish custom alluded to was, 
that at the time she was under notice to quit her 
field, which was ultimately purchased by the neigh- 
bour, who I have heard remark that ae “turned 
the stones ” too often, and lost the field. 

P. F. S. A. 

Ashburton. 


“ Asa Winps.”—The country folk in Rutland, 
when speaking of the equinoctial gales or other 
strong or cold winds, no matter from what point 
of the compass they blow, call them “ ash winds.” 





A person will say to me, for example, “I have a 
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bad cold, and am hoast (hoarse) all through them 
ash winds.” The word “ash” is evidently a cor- 
ruption of “harsh,” though pronounced as I have 
written it. Curuspert Bepe. 


Taunper.—In South Devon the atmospheric 
condition that precedes a thunder-storm (and the 
storm itself) is a of as a “ thunder 
planet.” ERBERT RANDOLPH. 


Forx-Lore (5 §. iii. 465.)—I think A. J. M. 
is wrong in fixing Easter Monday and Tuesday 
for the ceremony of heaving by lads and girls. 
“Hock Day,” or “Hoke Day,” was kept on the 
second Tuesday after Easter—a day of rejoicing to 
commemorate the destruction of the Danes in the 
time of Ethelred. 5. N. 

Ryde. 


Crazy, A Locat Name ror THE Butrercur.— 
The common buttercup (Ranunculus acris) bears 
among rustics in the midland counties the vulgar 
name of “crazy,” for which until lately I could 
never account ; but it would appear that this 
meadow plant is considered an “insane herb” by 
country people, for I heard lately from a trust- 
worthy source that the smell of the flowers was 
considered to produce madness. “Throw those 
nasty flowers away,” said a countrywoman to 
some children who had gathered their handfuls of 
buttercups, “ for the smell of them will make you 
mad.” This must be the origin of the term 
“crazy” applied to the plant ; but biting as the 
leaf is when chewed, what should have given an 
ill reputation to the golden flowers forms a query 
to which I should like to see an answer. The 
other name of “ buttercup,” which is more general, 
ealls up a remembrance that, when a child, I used 
often to see a flower held up to the chin of a play- 
mate, and if there was a reflection of the golden 
hue visible, which there would be upon a smooth 
chin, the person thus operated upon was said to 
love butter. Epwin Less, F.L.S. 

Worcester. 


Norts GrovcesTersHire.—At the risk of very 
likely repeating what has been sent you by others, 
I would note the following instances that obtain 
in this part of the county, near Cheltenham :— 

1. That it is lucky to keep mince-meat from 
Christmas to Easter. 

2. That if the first butterfly you see in the open- 
ing year is white, you will eat white bread during 
the year, which is probably tantamount to your 
having good luck ; but if the first is brown, you 


will eat brown bread—that is, be unlucky. 

3. It is the custom with old housewives here, 
when they bake their bread, to prick a cross upon 
the dough with a fork, or the loaves will not turn 
eut well. This will soon be of the past, for the 
baking at home, as well as the brewing, is prac- 





tised less and less, through wood becoming more 
and more scarce. F. §. 
Churehdown. 


Locat Customs.—Funerals.—In 1791 the 
women of Galston, Ayrshire, usually attended 
funerals in the village dressed in biack or red 
cloaks ( just covering the shoulders to the waist). 
It should be understood that no females attend 
funerals in Scotland. 

Marriage Engagements.—When a young man 
wishes to pay his addresses to his sweetheart 
instead of going to her father’s and professing 
his passion, he goes to a public-house, and 
having let the landlady into the secret of his 
attachment, the object of his wishes is immediately 
sent for, who seldom refuses to come. She 
is entertained with ale and whisky or brandy, and 
the marriage is concluded on. 

_ The then clergyman of the parish is the autho- 
rity. 

“ Creeling” was also practised here. 

Sera Warr. 


Irish Fotk-Lore.—The Irish always make the 
sign of the cross on themselves, and repeat the 
words of the blessing, “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen,” 
when they see the new moon. They fancy, on 
these occasions, that they shall obtain the grant 
of any object they entertain a desire or express a 
wish for. St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians 
(ii. 16), says :— 

“ Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, 
or in respect of an holyday, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath days, which are a shadow of things to come; 
but the body is of Christ.” 

Mavrice Lenrmay, M.R.1.A. 

Limerick. 





“ Wixpow ” SHAKSPEARE’s “ VENUS AND 
Apoyis.”— 
“ The night of sorrow now is turn’d to day; 
Her two blue windows faintly she upheaveth, 
Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn, and all the earth relieveth ; 
And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 
So is her face illumined with her eye.” 
The “eye” in the last line makes it clear that the 
“ windows” in the second line are the eyelids, and 
this is confirmed by a similar passage in Cymbeline 
(ii. 2); so far the commentators are agreed. But 
why should “ window” signify an eyelid? I think 
the solution is to be found in a passage of the 
Liber Albus* (p. 515), describing a riot of the 
Barking fishermen in 1406, when an assemblage 
of people, “a la nombre de deux mille persones,” 
came “ove arkes, settes et espees, bokelers, bas- 
tons, huys et fenestres es liewx de pavises,” and 
assaulted the sub-conservator of the Thames. 
Literally, “ huys et fenestres es lieux de pavises” 


* Record Publications, 1859. 
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means “doors and windows in lieu of shields”; 
and the editor founds on this the argument that 
at that time glass was common “even in those 
suburban districts . . . . glass windows of lattice 
work, in all probability, being meant.” Glass 
windows would be rather uncomfortable shields if 
their powers of resistance were tested, and as glass 
was then a modern importation, it seems probable 
that in the poorer houses, at least, the windows 
consisted simply of openings with shutters, and, 
the shutters being the most important part of the 
arrangement, the word fenestre would naturally 
be used to denote them as well as the opening ; 
doors and window-shutters would form a tolerable 
substitute for shields. In Latin, too, fenestra 
sometimes means a window-shutter (Smith’s Dict. 
of Antiq., v. “domus”). The “windows” of the 
eyes, therefore, are the shutters or eyelids. 
CHARLES SWEET. 


Mitton’s Nernews.—It is, I believe, still un- 
known when Milton’s two nephews, John and 
Edward Phillips, died. Godwin, in his lives of 
the two brothers, says, as the result of much care- 
ful consideration, that Edward Phillips died in 
1696 or 1697, and that John was probably alive 
as late as 1706. In reference to this latter point, 
I would make the following observation. In the 
Works of the Learned for August, 1706 (p. 510), 
amongst the publications of the month is men- 
tioned :— 

“The Vision of Monsieur Chamillard concerning the 
Battel of Ramillies ; a poem humbly inscribed to the 
Right Honourable John Lord Somers, by a Nephew of 
the late Mr. John Milton. Printed for William Turner.” 
From this it would seem that John Phillips was 
alive in August, 1706. Several circumstances lead 
me further to suggest that he was one of the 
editors of, or chief contributors to, the Works of 
the Learned ; and, if this was so, then the follow- 
ing note, which was printed on the last page of the 
August number, may possibly refer to his last 
illness :— 

“The long delay of the Works of the Learned for this 
month was occasioned by the indisposition of one of the 
authors; but the booksellers concerned have taken such 
care for the time to come as to have it published the 
beginning of each month, as formerly.” 

Whilst on this subject, I may observe that 
Edward Phillips published his Theatrum Poetarum 
whilst Milton was on his death-bed. The book 
was licensed by Roger L’Estrange on Sept. 14, 
1674, and Milton died on November 8 following. 
The arrangement of the book is very remarkable, 
for the names are given according to the Christian 
names, not according to the surnames of the poets ; 
hence John Milton and John Phillips come on the 
same page, but whilst the first is mentioned as one 
“on whom it does not become me to deliver my 
a, and therefore probably alive, the 

ter is described as “the nephew of one lately 





deceased, the exactest heroic poet of ancient or 
modern time, either of our own or of whatever 
nation else,” a passage —_—-" whilst the 
book was being printed. DWARD SoLty. 


GeroMETRICAL ProporTION IN ARCHITECTURE. 
—Mr. Fergusson, in his History of Architecture, 
states, as the result of careful measurement, that 
“the height of the Pyramids of Egypt is to their 
circumference at their bases as the radius to the 
circumference of a circle.” More than twenty 
years ago a nobleman in the North was anxious to 
repair a dilapidated parish church on his estate. 


The old tower was standing, but the spire had - 


fallen, and there was no record or drawing of its 
elevation. He applied to an eminent architect for 
a design for rebuilding it. A drawing was oe 
but he was not pleased with it, and he asked upon 
what principle of proportion the drawing had been 
made. The answer was that it was drawn by the 
eye, and that no principle was known applicable to 
such buildings. This was not satisfactory, and 
two or three others, the most eminent men in 
their time in London, were consulted. The 
answers were the same. The nobleman, feeling 
convinced that the old architects worked upon 
some definite and well-known principle, obtained 
drawings and measurements of many of the best 
examples of spires in England, and, upon long and 
careful examination and comparison, he found that 
the height of the spire from its spring on the summit 
of the tower was three times the diagonal of the 
tower at its base. This was communicated to me 
by the nobleman himself, but I record it from 
memory. I think it probable that there has 
always been, from the time of Cheops and before 
him, in all civilized countries, down at least to the 
end of the sixteenth century, a distinct and well 
recognized law of geometrical proportion through- 
out, in all buildings which satisfy the eye. 
HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
Worthing. 


CriTIcIsMs ON THE PRAYER Boox.—A sentence 
occurs in the first collect of the Litany which is 
ordinarily read thus: “That those evils, which the 
craft and subtiity, of the devil or man, worketh 
against us, be brought to nought.” Is it correct 
thus to apply the harsh terms “ craft and subtilty” 
to man as well as to the devil, and so to make the 
plural words govern the singular verb “worketh”? 
The prayer in which the words occur is an almost 
literal version of a form in Hermann’s Litany, which 
was derived from one in the Salisbury Missal. The 
Latin form is “ut quicquid contra nos diabolice 
fraudes, atque humane moliuntur adversitates, ad 
nihilum redigas.” An evident distinction is here 
made between “fraudes” (‘the craft and sub- 
tilty ”) of the devil, and “adversitates,” the mere 
“ opposings” of man. Was it the intention of the 
translators (1549) to disregard this distinction, 
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and to apply the severe terms “ craft and malice ” 
to man as well as to Satan? Are they not the 
special attributes of him “who beguiled Eve by 
his subtilty,” and whose “ craftiness” St. Paul 
fears the effect of upon the Corinthians (rAcovexty- 
OGpev), 2 Cor. ii. 11? Are they anywhere in 
Scripture applied to man? Does not the gram- 
matical construction of the sentence seem to con- 
stitute the word “‘man” an independent nomina- 
tive, governing the verb “worketh” in the singular? 
If this be correct, the sentence ought to be read 
thus : “The craft and subtilty of the devil—or 
man worketh against us.” 

In the second commandment in the Communion 
Office the words, “ Visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me,” are commonly so read, with 
a stop after “ children,” as to convey the idea that 
“the third and fourth generation” are “ those that 
hate him”; whereas it is clear that it is “the 
fathers,” and not “the children,” who are thus 
described. If the words were placed in the order 
of the sense, they would be, “ Visit the sins of the 
fathers that hate me, upon their children to the 
third and fourth generation,” as in Exodus xxxiv. 7. 
This is in conformity with the common experience 
of life, as well as with the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture (2 Sam. xii. 10). The children of wicked 

arents may themselves be righteous and love God, 
ut they inherit the temporal consequences of 
their fathers’ sins (Levit. xxvi. 39, Lament. v. 7). 
Some Jewish interpreters have endeavoured to 
confine the meaning to the children who hate God, 
and sin after the example of their fathers. But 
no Christian divine admits this interpretation, 
because it evidently deprives the words of the 
special warning which they were designed to convey. 
They ought, therefore, to be read, “ Visit the sins 
of the fathers—upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation—of them that hate me.” 
The Septuagint gives this sense by reading not 
“‘ of them,” but “to them that hate me.” 

G. B. B. 


Nursery Ruymes.—Those interested in the 
subject of these old saws will be glad of any in- 
formation, however small, that sends them back 
beyond the publication of Gammer Gurton's Gar- 
land. Ina song entitled “The London Medley,” 
printed in The Aviary, 1744, the following are 

uoted : “Colly my cow,” “ Tom Farthing,” “ Old 

badiah sings Ave Maria,” “Sing lullaby, baby, 
on the tree top,” “An old woman and her cat sat 
by the fire,” and “There was an old woman sold 
puddings and pies.” In The Fashionable Lady ; 


or, Harlequin’s Opera, 1730, mention is made of 
“London Bridge is broken down”; and in The 
Grub Street Opera, 1731, the finale is directed to 
be sung to the tune of “ Little Jack Horner.” 
Epwarp F, Riwpav rt. 





A Frencu Praciarism.—The Gaulois lately 
published the following, called by the editor of 
our Globe “amusing comparison,” which it says 
no doubt is very funny :-- 

Ancient Gratitude towards a Conqueror. 


Fr. C. 
A crown of laurel ‘i 0 50 
A triumphal arch of flowers 70 0 
A triumphal car . 200 0 
A sheep for sacrifice 56 20 
A flute player 3 75 


Total 330 45 
Modern Ingratitude towards M. Thiers. 
National donation = ‘ ... Fr. 1,000,000 


Interest on ditto I 300,000 
Presidency of Republic 1,200,000 
Ministerial portfolics 600,000 


Fr. 2,100,000 

Now we seldom find French journalists con- 

descending to copy anything from the literature of 

perfide Albion. Yet if we turn to Swift’s Eva- 

miner, No. 17, Nov. 23, 1710, we find the source 

of inspiration of the Gaulois’ very funny article, as 
follows :— 

A Bill of Roman Gratitude. 


Imprimis 

For frankincense and pots to burn it in £410 0 
A bull for sacrifice ... . onl 8 0 0 
An embroidered garment a oo 
A crown of laurel... we - on 002 
A statue 100 0 0 
A trophy aes =i me nt 80 0 0 
1,000 copper medals, value half pence 

a piece ie ise ies , 218 
A triumphal arch 500 0 0 
A triumphal car te ‘ 100 0 0 
Casual charges at the triumph 150 0 0 


Total £994 11 10 
A Bill of British Ingratitude. 


Imprimis 

Woodstock £40,000 
Blenheim 200,600 
Post Office grant 100,000 
Mildenheim ae 30,000 
Pictures, jewels, kc. 60,000 
Pall Mali grant 10,000 
Employments 100,000 

£540,000 


And not only is the English article the more 
liberal, but also, perhaps, is the funnier of the 
two. What a pity it is that our modern editors 
do not study the old English press writers more 
than they do! And how the French penny-a- 
liner must chuckle when he finds his palpable 
plagiarism pass not only unnoticed, but be praised 
for a quality it certainly does not possess ! 

H. Hatt. 


Lavender Hill. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tue Worps “ Egriz,” “Srpesmay,” “ DuMBLE- 
pore.”—-In a critique on my Leaves from a Word- 
Hunter’s Note-Book, a Saturday Reviewer recently 
(April 8) took me to task for using the word 
“eerie.” “Is there such a word as ‘eerie’ ?” he 
asks. This scepticism, it seems to me, is ground- 
less. For though the word was originally a Scot- 
ticism, yet being used by Burns, Hogg, and, I 
think, by Christopher North and Sir Walter Scott, 
it surely, at this time of day, needs no defence or 
apology. I should be glad to be corroborated in 
this view, if I am correct. The words “awe,” 
“awesome,” “ ugly,” are near akin. 

“Sidesmen,” I had suggested, p. 41, are those 
appointed to side, attend, or assist, the church- 
wardens. The reviewer holds to the old idea 
about a “ contraction of synods-men.” But query, 
were these officials ever so called? In the course 
of the same article he questions the meaning which 
I attach to the provincial word “dumbledore.” I 
had occasion (p. 121) to quote the French proverb 
“estourdi comme un haneton,” “as dull or heed- 
lesse as an haneton,” Cotgrave, and compared the 
word “dumbledore,” a cockchafer, which also 
means a blockhead or stupid fellow. The acute 
reviewer corrects me here, and confidently asserts 
that the “dumbledore” is the “bumble bee,” 
“now more delicately (!) written humble bee.” 
Imagine that bright and busy insect being made a 
by-word for heavy dulness! A reference to so 
common a book as Wright’s Provincial Dictionary 
would have saved this critical philologist from mak- 
ing so ingenious a blunder. A. 5. Patmer. 


Royrat Porrraits.—What are the authorities 
for the portraits of English sovereigns in some 
edd. of Hume’s and of Goldsmith’s History of 
England, particularly for that of Henry IV. ; and 
what is the proper name for the head-gear therein 
shown ? J. T. F. 


Cayoy Kiyostey’s “Witp Nortn-Easter.”— 
In what number of Punch did the parody on this 
ode appear ? W. H.C 
_ “Citizen Skirving, Secretary to the British Conven- 
tion, a Tried Patriot and an Honest Man. J. Ray, 
fecit., 1794.” 

Ihave a print with the above inscription. Can 
you favour me with particulars relating to it ? 
Grorce Etuis. 


Tom Ler, tHe Murperer or Docror Petry 


or Grassinetoy.—Particulars are wanted of this | 


murder. It must have occurred between 1796 and 
1805. Lee was tried and hanged at York, and 
‘was gibbeted on the spot where the murder was 








perpetrated. I have before me a work published 
at Pateley Bridge, and called “ Tom Lee: a Tale of 
Wharfedale. By Joseph Robertshaw.” It is very 
neatly written, but it is evidently a mere romance 
and a collection of village gossip. I want to get 
at the truth. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give 
an extract from the trial? I presume that the 
affair, which no doubt made a great stir at the 
time, must have been chronicled in the newspapers 
and magazines of the day. Sreruen Jackson. 


Autnors Wantep.—I am very greatly obliged 
for the information your correspondents have 
kindly given me. May I ask their good services 
once again? Who wrote the following ?— 

“The Maid’s Revenge,” with other Poems. By Cheviot 
Ticheburn (an assumed name). Dedicated to Charles 
Lamb. 1823. 
fe eel or, a Tale of a Sylphid,” and other Poems. 
“ The Italian Wife,” a Tragedy. Blackwood, 1823. 
“Thermopylae ; or, Repulsed Invasion,” a Tragic 


Drama. 
me As: 


NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED AT DupLEY.—Which 
is the oldest? how far does it date back? and 
where can the early numbers be seen? _S. G. 


teYNOLDS Famitres 1n Surrotk.—Can you 
inform meas to the above families? They are 
four in number, and the arms they bear are the 
following :—1. Arg., a chevron lozengy gu. and az. 
between three crosses fitchée vert ; on a chief sa. 
two mullets of the field; 2. Arg., a chevron 
lozengy gu. and az. ; on a chief of the third a cross 
formée fitchée between two mullets or; 3. (of 
Shortley) Arg., a chevron checky az. and gu. 
between three crosses formée fitchée vert; on a 
chief embattled sa. three mullets or; 4. (of Bel- 
stead) Arg., on a chief sa. three mullets pierced of 
the first. There is, as every one can see, a remark- 
able analogy between all of them. Information is 
required concerning the families bearing the arms 
numbered one and two. Was there any con- 
nexion between them, and ought the crosses in 
number one to be formée ? Also, what are the crests 
assigned to numbers one and two? Full informa- 
tion is wanted concerning numbers one and two, 
and whether all the above families were connected, 
as their arms seem to imply. E. 8. R. 


Prorane Hymn Tounes.—A correspondent of a 
county paper (Surrey Advertiser) has recently 
directed attention to the use of profane tunes 
associated with sacred words. Helmsley, it seems, 
is an adaptation from Miss Catley’s hornpipe in 
the Golden Pippin, performed at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and published by Thompson in 1744. 
Another port core to the same journal supplies 
the following additional instances of secular music 
being adapted to hymn tunes :— 
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“*New Sabbath’ is partially a filch from Handel's 
beautiful but voluptuous song in Hercules, ‘There 
the brisk sparkling nectar drains.’ ‘ Essay alias Lins- 
dale’ is a march-like tune, fabricated from a concerto 
of Corelli. ‘Sound the loud timbrel’ is almost wholly 
taken from a concerto in Avison. ‘ Cranbrook’ is from 
‘Come all, co | jolly sailors, all.’ ‘Portsmouth New’ is 
from ‘Thursday on the morn.’ ‘Lydia’ is from ‘The 
Light Guitar’; and the very popular tune (the name I 
forget at the moment) is partly ‘The Devil among the 
Tailors.’” 

Perhaps some of your readers may know of yet 
further appropriations of profane tunes in the ser- 
vice of the church, or at all events confirm, or 
otherwise, the statements just quoted. 

Kineston, 


“ Eupor” anp “ ALLopium.”—Hampson’s re- 
marks upon these two words in his Origines 
Patricie, pp. 35, 36, involve the following points ; 
and as they do not coincide with the received 
opinions of our best authors, including Allen, 
Hallam, Stubbs, and Prof. Potts, I should like to 
know how far they meet the approval of modern 
scientists :— 

(1) 42ldor comes from a root al, meaning nourish- 
ment; (2) Allodium comes from the same root al, 
nourishment, and not from the adjective all, and od, 
property ; (3) dldor (alderman, earl, &c.) and allodium 
(the land held by the eldor) are, therefore, intimately 
connected. 

Supposing the root alto be the germ of these 
two words, at what period of history (1) did eldor 
cease to mean the chief who supported his tribe, 
and come by inference to mean the chief who 
numbered the most years, or the elder of his tribe ? 
and (2) did allodium, from meaning “ the nourish- 
ing land,” come by inference to mean the entire 
property of the owner not subject to fealty ? 

G. Laurence Gomueg, F.R.H.S. 


LorHERer’s TRIPTYCH IN THE CATHEDRAL OF 
Cotocre.—On the outside panels, representing 
the Annunciation, are these initials, “m.N.o. x.” 
Can any of your readers suggest a solution? “ Ma- 
buse,” one of the finest works by this very rare 
master, is at Castle Howard ; has this ever been 
publicly exhibited ? PoBLer. 


Garysporovcn.—Where shall I find details as 
to the ancestors of Gainsborough, the painter? 
His father was a clothier at Sudbury, co. Suffolk. 

me Ve Be 


Portrait or A Hawx.—I purchased lately a 
very carefully executed oil-painting, on a mahogany 
— ofa hawk. There isa slight background of 
‘oliage and landseape. The following inscription 
is painted at the upper part of the picture. Can 
any one inform me of the name of the artist? 
The execution of the work is extremely good :— 

“Faleo Palumbarius, Linnaeus. This ‘ cosshawk’ 
came from Germany in 1857, when he beeame the pro- 
perty of Sir Charles Domville, and was trained to fly at 





hares, rabbits, and pheasants, by Capt. Salvin; he dis- 
located his wing and was destroyed, 1564, at Santry.” 


W. H. Parrersoy. 


Tue Bust or Jutivs Casar.—Brucciani has a 
cast from the bust of Cesar in the Capitol, a head 
of extraordinary life, firmness, and vigour, set on 
to a neck of such muscular strength that it would 
better befit a gladiator or prize-fighter. But there 
is a bust of Julius Cesar in the long open gallery 
at Florence, or there was, and this has a very 
weakly look. It is said to be more like Pope 
than any bust that was made to represent him. 
Can any reader say whence the Florentine bust 
came? The bust of the Capitol looks authentic, 
Does it correspond with the coins? If so, he 
might have conquered Napoleon in war, but not 
in intellectual universality. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


CoLoneEL Josep, or Jonn, Bopen, FounDEr or 
THE Bopen SAnsKRIT PROFESSORSHIP, PP. 48 AND 
96 Oxrorp University CALENDAR FoR 1832 anp 
1865.—To what law journal, or other periodical of 
the time, must reference be made for further in- 
formation regarding the proceedings held by the 
Court of Chancery in this case? To which of the 
three presidencies did Colonel Boden belong? In 
what year did his death take place, and in what 
publication is any account of his life and writings 
to be found ? R. R. W. Etuis. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


Heratpic.—On a tombstone within the altar- 
rails at Newburn, in Northumberland, belonging 
to the Delavals of Dissington, is a very finely 
executed shield, with the following quarterings :— 
1. Erm., two bars vert ; 2. Gu., three eagles dis- 
played or; 3. Gu., a lion ramp. erm. ; 4. Barry of 
six, or and vert, three annulets gu. The first 
quartering, of course, gives the arms of Delaval. 

wish to know what families are represented by 
the others. E. H. A. 


Cuartes II.—What does Carlyle mean by 
saying that Charles II. was descended from Eliza- 
beth Muir (vol. ii. 250, and elsewhere)? Carlyle’s 
phrase, “‘a good few,” is in use among common 
people in Ireland. CuarLes CrosTHWAITE. 

Rathangan. 


Bensiz.—This is the name of the following 
custom prevalent in Fifeshire during harvest time. 
If a stranger appears on the field, he is seized by 
the female weiees and thumped on a sheaf laid 
on the ground to their hearts’ content. What is 
its origin and derivation ? R. H. WALLACE. 


Rapuagta Herys.—Can any of your readers 
furnish authentic information as to the origin and 
history of the series of twelve pictures engraved 
under the name of Raphaela Herns? Passavant, 
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Vie de Raphael, Paris, 1860, says the engravings 
seem to be executed after pictures by a scholar of 
Raphael, which are to be found in the interior of 
some palace in Rome. I think this is an error, 
and that the paintings never existed. 
C. B. C. 
New York. 


Berry’s “Essex Pepicrees.”—Where can I get 
a copy of this book, either on loan or to purchase ? 
Gro. J. ARMYTAGE. 
Clifton, Brighouse. 


Intsh Unton Peers.—I ask for a list of the 
Irish gentlemen who were made Peers for voting 
for the Union in the Irish Parliament, or for 
otherwise furthering the success of that project. 

DRoGHEDA. 


“Symcocks Piarers.”—Who were they? I 
met with the name in a single sheet of the old 
Macclesfield mayor’s accounts for 1601, which has 
fortunately been preserved. I have examined 
many such old corporation accounts, but never 
remember meeting with their name before, nor do 
I recollect seeing it mentioned in print anywhere. 

J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A, 


Replies. 


BATH ABBEY: 

RESTORATION v. MONUMENTS. 

(5™ 8. v. 134, 177, 196, 238, 267.) 

Several articles having lately appeared in your 
pages with reference to the alleged removal of 
monumental and other inscriptions from the Abbey 
Church of Bath, the following statistics relating to 
the subject may perhaps be useful in allaying the 
apprehensions of those of your readers who may be 
interested, and also tend to remove the impression 
which a few of your correspondents seem anxious 
to make, as to some imaginary recent irregularities. 
The earliest record we have of the monumental 
inscriptions in the Abbey Church is found in a 
work compiled by Dr. Richard Rawlinson, and 
published 1719, entitled The History and Anti- 
quities of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, and 
the Abbey Church of Bath. This work contains a 
description of all the monuments at that time 
existing in the church, with copies of the inscrip- 
tions, not only of those upon the mural tablets, 
but also those upon the gravestones, amounting to 
45 of the former, and 116 of the latter. In the 
year 1778 “An Historical Description of the 
Church dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul in 
Bath, with its Monuments and Curiosities: de- 
signed as a Guide to Strangers in viewing the 
Venerable Pile,” was published. This contains 
copies of all the inscriptions upon the monuments 
and tablets at that date, but does not include the 
gravestones. It gives copies of 154 inscriptions. 











No further list appears to have been made until 
1862, when the present sexton prepared in MS. an 
index to the names ; but this, I fear, was far from 
complete. The late restoration involved the ne- 
cessity of the removal and entire re-arrangement of 
the tablets throughout the building. Since the 
completion of this portion of the work a new list 
has been made out, which I have myself carefully 
revised. The number of mural tablets and monu- 
ments in the church at the present time is 576. 

The Corporation of Bath expended a large sum 
of money upon the abbey between the years 1823 
and 1834. The work consisted of the removal 
and demolition of houses built against the walls of 
the church, and the partial restoration of the edifice 
by erecting pinnacles and flying buttresses. The 
reconstruction of the interior, by the removal of 
screens, re-pewing the choir, and enlarging the 
galleries, was not effected until 1834. Prior to 
this date the pillars of the church, as well as the 
walls, were covered with monuments and tablets ; 
and it is deeply to be regretted that the removal 
of these, and their re-arrangement upon the walls, 
should have been left so completely in the hands 
of the contractor and his workmen. Monuments 
erected to the memory of many of our local cele- 
brities, some ‘containing their effigies, and pos- 
sessing much historical interest, altogether disap- 
peared; and of others described in the books 
mentioned above the inscriptions alone are pre- 
served. 

The later and more complete restoration of the 
church was commenced in 1863, under the direc- 
tion of Sir G. Gilbert Scott. The demolition of 
the galleries and screens displaced many of the 
tablets, and an entire re-arrangement became 
obligatory. This portion of the work was not 
taken in hand until 1868. In order to find room 
for so large a number of tablets, it was needful to 
do away with the black margins, urns, and other 
extraneous ornaments, where it could be done 
without interfering with the inscriptions or ar- 
morial bearings. Mr. J. T. Irvine, the clerk of 
the works, under Sir Gilbert Scott—whose anti- 
quarian knowledge and zeal was a sufficient 
guarantee against any needless curtailment of the 
monuments—superintended the work, and was 
most poems careful to preserve every frag. 
ment of an inscription found in the church. 
connexion with the work of restoration the entire 
pavement of the church was taken up, and a bed 
of concrete laid over the graves throughout the 
whole area. In carrying out this portion of the 
work, other abuses and irregularities of former 
times were discovered ; some of the gravestones 
had been made to do double duty, having inscrip- 
tions on both sides ; others were broken up and 
used for covers to the walled graves, and man 
inscribed fragments were brought to light whi 
had long been buried beneath the pavement. 
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The re-arrangement of the tablets has now been 
completed nearly three years, since which there 
has been no change or removal of any tablet, 
gravestone, or memorial of any kind, in or from 
as | part of the church. 

will now reply very briefly to the charges of 
your correspondent Apupa. I regret that I should 
ve committed an error with reference to the in- 
scription stated by him to have “recently disap- 
ared.” “ Butler” was the only name mentioned 
him, and it was, I think, not an unnatural con- 
p ae to suppose that to be the “one inscription” 
referred to. But still more do I regret that your 
correspondent should commit the greater error of 
making charges in the public press, calculated to 
disturb the minds of many of your readers, without, 
in the first place, ascertaining whether such charges 
are well founded. With regard to the “Cusacke” 
inscription (5 S. v. 238), it still remains in pre- 
cisely the same position it has occupied for the4 
last ten years at least, nor is there the slightest 
probability that it will ever be removed so long as 
the church itself stands, Will Asuna allow me 
to correct his copy of the inscription, which, not- 
withstanding his care, is slightly inaccurate? The 
stone reads “de Athgare,” instead of “ Athcare,” 
and concludes with “ R. I. P.” 

The monument to Col. Robert Walsh (5" S. v. 
267), which he says, “if he mistakes not, has disap- 
‘ peared from public view,” forms the most promi- 
nent object in the north aisle of the nave, and it 
is most extraordinary how it could have been 
overlooked. It occupies a conspicuous position, 
and is one of the monuments which still remain 
in the original form without any change or curtail- 
ment. It was placed where it now is upwards of 
four years ago, having been removed from a wall 
screen supporting the old organ gallery, which has 
been taken down. The two tablets to which he 
refers are both within a few yards of the “ broken 
pillar” of Col. Walsh. 

Your correspondent Rossensis (5 S. v. 177) 
has not favoured me with the name upon his 
grandfather’s tablet ; if he would do so, it is more 
than probable that his charge of “ vandalism” will 
prove to be as utterly without foundation as those 
of Apnna. I think his epithet of “clerical van- 
dalism” is, under any circumstances, misapplied. 
The care and preservation of the fabric and furni- 
ture of the church are vested in the churchwardens, 
not in the incumbent: an abuse of this responsibility 
cannot, therefore, be chargeable to the clergy. 

One word in reply to CLarry’s query (5* S. v. 
238) respecting the books in the abbey vestry. 


The books are in the same condition in which he 
saw them. There are some few rare books among 
them, but the general character of the library is 
not such as would warrant or justify the church- 
wardens to expend money from the parish funds 





{no other funds being available) in repairing or 


rebinding them ; all they can do is to take what 
care they can to preserve them from further decay, 
Cuas. P. Russet. 
Bath Royal Literary and Scientific Institution. 





Tue QueeEn’s New Desienation (5S. v. 265, 
349.)—So “the die is cast” (at all events, a new 
one for the coinage will very soon have to be), and 
“Her Great Britannic and Irish Majesty” (for 
such appears to be the proper style of the Queen) 
has added a tail-piece to her already cumbrous 
titles. By proclamation, dated April 28, 1876 
every endeavour to complete matters three weeks 
earlier, which would have been so much more 
appropriate a time, having failed), the words 
“Empress of India” are put after those of “ De- 
fender of the Faith.” Let us hope that “ the 
Faith,” which by this process has become shunted, 
and is now a sort of spiritual sandwich between 
the temporal dominions (west and east) of its 
“ Defender,” may experience the truth of the old 
saying, “ Medio tutissimus.” 

Many people may have felt (and many, if not 
most, people did feel) the desirability of adding 
“ Tndia” to the royal style ; but every one must, I 
think, be disappointed at the bungling way in 
which it has been effected, and the good oppor- 
tunity which has been lost of making the said 
style both simple and dignified. Still, “the 
world wags on” much as usual, and, though the 
curious problem, prophesied by the Duke of 
Somerset, remains still to be worked out (viz., 
how that the English people, though they hated 
the sound of the word “ Empress,” were such fools 
or flunkeys that they would doubtless persist in 
always using it), the feeling, on the whole, is one 
of relief that the great matter is settled, and that, 
like to the “terrible curse” in the Jackdaw of 
Rheims, 

“ What gave rise 
To no small surprise, 
Nobody seem’d one penny the worse.” 

I trust, however, there are no “Regal and 
Imperial ” tarradiddles in the Proclamation itself. 
Still some things in it look rather queer. Is it really 
true, as stated therein, that, by virtue of the Irish 
Union Act, and the Royal Proclamation of 1801 (sic), 
“ Our present style and titles are” [these are the 
words, though, in an official document, it would 
surely have been better to say, “ Our present style 
is and our titles are”] “ Victoria (sic), by the grace,” 
&e.? In my copies the words run “ George the 
Third,” instead of “ Victoria.” Our ancestors were 
sharp fellows, but they must have been able to see 
through a stone wall had they hit upon the name 
of “Victoria.” Did that Royal Proclamation of 
1801 really pass under the Great Seal, or was it 
merely the Act of Parliament that did so? Is the 
double style (one of which is “for external 
use” only, as Lord Rosebery wittily remarked) en 
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rigle? The late Act authorized an addition to the 
(then) style, but not the making of two styles. 
Again, how are the directions for its “application” 
(I keep to Lord Rosebery’s simile) to be con- 
strued! Echo might properly answer “ How?” 
Finally, have these conditions, or has the direction 
about the currency, both being made without an 
enabling Act, any force? 

After all, the Latin addition to the style, instead 
of being the worst, is the best part of the affair. 
And to the “I. L.,” which represents “ Indize Im- 
peratrix,” I (for one of the “I.’s”) say “ ditto” ; 
1.¢, anglice, “ aye, aye.” G. E. C. 


Cuitp = Femate Cuitp (5 §. v. 145, 189, 
337..—Has “N. & Q.” lived so long without 
making known to its world-round readers Shak- 
speare’s use of “ child,” put, I own, into the mouth 
of a shepherd ?— 

“ Mercy on’s, a barne ; a very pretty barne 
or a child, I wonder.” — Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 

Did Mr. J. A. Picron never take a note of the 
passage ! 

Did the countrywoman of A. J. M. say “ Shrop- 
shire” or “ Shakspeare” ? 

Is this a note or a quaternion of queries ? 

I wrote the above without my books at hand. 
I find on the margin of my copy of Nares’s Glos- 
sary that I have added Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Philaster, Act ii. se. 4 :— 

* Ages to come shall know no male of him 

Left to inherit, and his name shall be 

Blotted from earth; if he have any child, 

It shall be crossly matched ; the gods themselves 
Shall sow wild strife betwixt Aer lord and her.” 

Halliwell’s Dict. gives, “ A girl, Devon.” 

On the contrary, Lord Surrey (quoted by Nares) 
translates Virgil's “Pueri innupteque puelle ” 
(Acn. ii. 238), 

“ Children and maids that holy carols sung”; 
and this may be compared with Aristoph. Vesp., 572, 
573, wasdds povay “ Ovyarpos gov. So Hesy- 
chius explains tasdotpédov éAaias. See com- 
mentators on Soph. Ved. Col., 701. It may be 
worth while to notice Propert., iii. 11, 15 :— 
“ Ossa tibi juro per matris et orsu parentis,” 
imitated by Dion. Cato, Distich., iii. 24, 2 :— 
“ Nec matrem offendas, dum vis bonus esse parenti.” 
Cartes THIRIOLD. 


! A boy 


Camb: idge. 


In some parts of Lancashire the inquiry, apropos 
of a baby, “ Is ita lad ora child ?” is still common. 
It may also be worthy of note that in Dr. Ash’s 
Dictionary, 1775, one meaning given for the word 
“child ” is “a female infant.” J. B.S. 

Cornbrook. 


This use of the word child is not uncommon 
amongst the country people in Gloucestershire, as 
in Shropshire; and it may be apropos to the 








question that I knew a person in that county who, 
having a dispute with his wife about naming their 
female infant, went off in a huff and had her 
registered by the name of “ Child.” 

James T. PRESLEY. 


Kennoway (5 8. v. 227.)—It is asked what 
is the derivation of this, the name of a village in 
the kingdom of Fife. One that has been offered 
is that it is from the Gaelic ceann (head), pron. 
ken, and wamh, a cave. It was a mistake to 
translate this the town of the cave. Another idea 
was that it is from ceann and waigh, a cave or 
den,—the head of the den. There are two diffi- 
culties here : it is likely that at one time the g 
in uaigh was sounded ; the other is that oway isa 
longer sound than waigh: the w is not accounted 
for. I have never been at Kennoway, but 
Chambers’s Gazetteer says that the village is built 
along the top of a very beautiful and romantic 
den, the sides of which are steep and rocky, and 
contain some caves. 

The following guess is offered for the considera- 
tion of the reader. If we had in Gaelic a word 
like cumha, and if it were feminine, then Ceann-a- 
chumhat would mean the head of the valley. I 
have six Gaelic dictionaries beside me, but cumha 
is not there. Still a word may exist in common 
speech without having found its way into a dic- 
tionary. I do not know if it is employed in 
common speech. Why then refer to it at all? 
The reason is that Gaelic has the adjective cum- 
hann, narrow. This makes probable the pre- 
existence of a substantive. Without going further, 
is there not here some reason to say that cumha 
ought to be given a place in future dictionaries, 
with a mark to show that it is an ideal or theoreti- 
cal word, and that it is obsolete? It would corre- 
spond with the Welsh and Cornish cwm, a yalley. 
In chumhai, when the ¢ is aspirated, the ¢ is 
silent, so that ceann-a-chumhai is sounded kena- 
huvai, only that mh is sounded more softly than v. 
The word to love is not hard or harsh, but in Scot- 
land it is often pronounced to loo, Thus let us 
suppose the mh altered to w. If the reader is 
willing to accept this view, then the w in Kenno- 
way is accounted for, and the head of the valley 
would describe the situation. From our long-lost 
cumha, or the Cymric cwm, comes the English 
combe, also cove (as it is not material whether the 
lower part of the valley is land or water). Cum- 
hann is not a solitary word, it is a family word ; 
there are various other words like it, of the same 
length or longer. One of the ideas about the Picts 
was that they were a Cymro-Celtic race. Anyone 
glancing at these lines, in seeing a reference to the 
Welsh cwm, might for a moment fancy that if 
Kennoway, a place in Pictland, contains cwm, 
this is some proof that the Picts were Cymric. 
To this view there are two objections : one is the 
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existence of cumhann and some other words in 
modern use, the other is that we have cumha 
joined with the Gaelic ceann (head), which corre- 
sponds with the Cymric pen. As the first syllable 
of Kennoway is Gaelic, it is likely that the rest of 
the word is Gaelic. As to who the Picts were, I 
believe there will be some remarks in the June 
number of the Celtic Magazine (Inverness). 
Tuomas Srrattron, M.D. 
Stoke, Devonport. 


On referring to the Registrum S. Andree, it will 
be seen that the name of this parish is spelled 
“ Kennachin” in Bishop David’s charter of 1244. 
Much the same form is continued in later deeds ; 
and in one of 1417 we have “ Kennochy,” which 
approaches nearer to the present orthography. 
Taking the ancient form of “ Kennachin” (? Kin- 
auch-a’en), and judging from the physical character 
of the district, it appears to me that the name has 
some such meaning as “ burn field head.” This 
notion is strengthened by the fact that the burn 
which passes close to the village is one of the chief 
topographical features of the parish, and its banks 
exhibit much individuality of character and no 
small amount of romantic beauty. The name of 
the hamlet of “ Kennoway-burns” also favours the 
hypothesis, and may be said to contain the very 
germ of the meaning of the name of the parish. 

BREcHIN. 

Burns (5" S. v. 8.)—Great allowance must be 
made for Mr. Carlyle when it is borne in mind 
how he produced his Hero-Worship. It was de- 
livered in the form of lectures, and, it is said, 
almost without notes. All the lectures seem to 
have been delivered in one month, viz., the month 
of May, 1840. As such, they exhibit a surprising 
intellectual feat, and we must not go to them in 
the expectation of finding in them any great nicety 
of classification. Without doubt Mr. Boucuier 
is justified in arraigning the method of grouping 
adopted by Mr. Carlyle ; and there is something 
very comical in taking Rousseau as performing an 
heroic part in life, whether as man of letters or in 
any other sense whatever. Much was there in 
him, no doubt, of noble; much there seems, also, to 
have been of the inextricably base. He could 
couple the fickleness of a woman with more than 
a woman’s tenderness; his sensibility to the love- 
liness of a memorizing field- flower, “Ah, la 
pervenche !” was livelier than a city-pent girl's 
revisitation of her rural home ; but he could be as 
fretful, savage, and remorseless with his best friend 
as a wild panther. A splendid generosity, as when 
he gave his choice botanical collection to a needy 
friend, seemed native to him ; and some meanness, 
of revolting sensuality or other sort, the next day 
would seem as indigenous a quality. Even a 
wizard so potent as Mr. Morley cannot sum the man 
up other than as a faggot-bundle gathered from a 





forest of contrariety. To class him as a hero of 
letters is tragi-comical indeed. [apprehend that Mr. 
Carlyle, thus introducing Burns and Rousseau, felt 
a desire to disburden himself of some of the bright 
ideas he had formed upon the men, and e’en so 
jotted them down after Johnson, as a man like 
Gibbon writes notes to relieve his fulness, without 
any great regard to his text or its requirements. His 
heroes are Mahomet, Dante, Shakspeare, Luther, 
Knox, Johnson, Rousseau, Burns, Cromwell, and 
Napoleon. Here, observe, are seven Revolution- 
ists—and perhaps we may count Shakspeare an 
eighth—to two Conservators. For Mr. Carlyle in 
that day loved any strong man who could struggle 
against the forces, whether rightly or wrongly. He 
would not now put Napoleon amongst the heroes 
at all ; and it seems no small pity to many minds 
ihat he should have laboured so graphically as he 
has done here and elsewhere to raise Cromwell to 
a crown of kingship, which Cromwell put away 
from himself with his own hand. I think the 
great defect of these lectures of the year 1840 is 
that, by the selection of so many improper, I 
might almost say immoral, examples of illustrious 
men, the noblest element entering into the defini- 
tion of the word “hero” has been excluded, and 
the highest idealization of a glorious humanity in 
this clay-walled prison of our bodies has been de- 
based. Dauntless valour, reach of intellect wide 
and deep, and a noble, if possible devout, but 
certainly unselfish, purpose, are indispensable to 
the heroic life, and then steps in death with its 
mythology of after-life, spotless and immortal as 
the gods. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

“Bonnie Annie Laurie” (5" §. ii. 264, 415.) 
—Mnr. Srarrorp refers us, for a full account of 
the composition of the poem and of the death of 
its gallant author, to the Scottish Cavalier of Mr. 
James Grant. I suspect Mr. Grant will be amused 
to find that his interesting novel, which gives a 
highly finished picture of the times of James VII, 
should be regarded as based on real facts in the 
life of William Douglas. William Douglas of 
Fingland, not Richard Douglas of Fingland, as 
Mr. Grant chooses to designate him, I do not find 
to have been implicated in the political troubles of 
that time. He was too young to have been 80, 
even if the politics of his family had led him to 
be a Jacobite. He could not have been more than 
seventeen years of age in 1688, the year in which 
Mr. Grant places most of the stirring events which 
he depicts so vividly. I have a copy of the mar- 
riage contract of his father, Archibald Douglas, 
and Marion Kennedy of Auchtyfardell, in La- 
narkshire, which is still in the possession of a 
descendant. In quaint language the marriage 1s 
said to have taken place “ at the Castell of Mor- 


town, the tent day of May, 1670.” William Douglas 
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seems to have been of an unsteady temperament, 
and though he wooed Annie Laurie—who, possibly 
for her own happiness, preferred, in 1709, Alex- 
ander Fergusson, Laird of Craigdarroch, also re- 
ferred to by Mr. Grant—he did not “lay himself 
doon and dee” when he was refused, but made a 
runaway match with Elizabeth Clarke, daughter of 
a neighbouring proprietor in Galloway, near to his 
property of Fingland, which he was obliged to 
part from in 1731. He died in 1748, leaving four 
sons and three daughters. His eldest son, Archi- 
bald, entered the army and rose to be Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland, dying in 1778. 
General Douglas was M.P. for the county of Dum- 
fries in 1762, and re-elected in 1768. I am quite 
sure that Mr. Grant did not intend, in his exciting 
narrative, to lead us to suppose that the events 
were anything else than the production of his 
teeming imagination. I may add that the grand- 
son of Annie Laurie was the hero of Burns’s song, 
The Whistle. This Douglas family is not yet 
extinct, as the present Robert Archibald Douglas- 
Gresley, of High Park, Droitwich, is grandson of 
General Douglas, while Francis Brown Douglas, 
Provost some years ago of Edinburgh, represents 
an elder branch. Of the poem which depicts her 
charms, I have seen a different version from the 
one usually given. It is more rugged and quaint, 
setting before us, as has been before remarked, a 
lithe, Juno-like figure, not, as does the other, an 
ordinary pretty lass, whom we may see any day. 
Which is the true version ?— 
‘She ’s backit like a peacock, 

She’s breasted like a swan; 
She’s jimp about the middle, 

Her waist ye weel may span.” 

C. T. Ramace. 


“Nor AGAINST, BUT BEYOND REASON” (5% §, 
v. 168.)—Many will consider it to be rather a mis- 
use of the word to call this saying an axiom. No 
doubt the reference is to what Locke is treating 
on in one part of the Essay on the Understanding, 
though in that work the subject is not so tersely 
expressed as in the quotation, but, on the con- 
trary, is so diffusely treated as to be spread over 
several paragraphs. This quality of diffuseness 
may be tedious to some readers, but is charac- 
teristic of the author, and conduces not a little to 
clearness of view and lucid statement. When 
compressed, what Locke says amounts to this. 
Propositions are either above, according to, or 
contrary to reason. As instances, the resurrection 
of the dead is above reason, the existence of one 
God according to reason, and the existence of 
several gods contrary to reason. However, for the 
words in which this formula is conveyed, it is 
better to consult the essay itself. It comes in the 
part of the essay on “Faith and Reason,” bk. iv. 
ch. xviii. § 7, et seg. Victor Cousin, in his un- 
Sparing criticism of the Essay on the Under- 





standing, admits that this part on “ Faith and 
Reason” is one of the best in the book. He then 
passes on to observe that the celebrated distinc- 
tion in question is “perhaps more specious than 
profound ” (see Elements of Psychology, by Victor 
Cousin, p. 295, ed. by Prof. Henry, New York, 
1842). Certainly, in the face of the distinction 
between the reason and the understanding in- 
sisted on by the leaders of the transcendental 
schools of thought, from Kant to Hegel, this form 
of Locke’s will not bear scrutiny. This was the 
distinction so fondly dwelt on in season and out 
of season by S. T. Coleridge, and which has been 
touched on at times in “ N. & Q.,” in the earlier 
series. Locke’s saying owes its currency to a dash 
of antithesis which imparts rather a taking and 
popular air to the saw ; but this very quality, if it 
“make not the judicious grieve,” would lead him 
to regard it with suspicion. If your correspondent 
will philosophically focus it with attention under 
the new light referred to, he will find that Locke 
uses the word “reason” in this case with totally 
different significations. F. 8. 
Churchdown. 


Joun BAsSKERVILLE, E1gntTeenta CENTURY 
Printer (5 §. v. 203.)—In reply to CREscENT, 
Baskerville was not “unfortunate in business,” 
that is, he was not bankrupt, or compelled “to 
transfer his types to the clever Frenchman.” Bas- 
kerville died January 10, 1775, leaving considerable 
property behind him. In his will he left “ Five 
hundred pounds to the committee, for the time 
being, of the Protestant Dissenting Charity School, 
in Birmingham, in trust, towards erecting a com- 
modious building for the use of the said charity.” 
The testator died two years after the date of the 
will, and it was held that the legacy was invalid. 
Mrs. Baskerville, the widow, was favourably dis- 
posed to the charity, and said the executors would 
pay the money, but they were better advised. 

Baskerville’s widow carried on the printing 
business, &c., as long as she lived. She died 
March 21, 1788. After then the business and 
types were sold ; therefore Beaumarchais did not 
buy the type, &c., until May, 1788. The edition 
of Voltaire’s works could not have been printed by 
him before then with Baskerville’s types. The 
house, workshops, &c., of Baskerville were sold by 
auction on May 19, 1788. A complete description 
of his home may be worthy of a note in “N. & Q.”: 

“ The out Offices consist of a large Kitchen, with Ser- 
vants’ Rooms over it, a Butler’s and common Pantry, 
Brewhouse, two Pumps, one hard and the other soft 
Water, a four-stalled Stable and Coach House, a good 
Garden with Green House and Garden House, spacious 
Warehouses and Workshops, suitable for the Mercantile 
Business, or any extensive Manufactory, ther with 
about seven Acres of rich Pasture Land in high condition, 
part of which is laid out in Shady Walks adorned with 
Shrubberies, Fish Ponds, and Grotto; the whole in a 
Ring Fence, great part of it enclosed by a Brick Wall, 
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and is, on account of its elevated situation and near 
affinity to the Canal, a very desirable spot to Build upon.” 

The auctioneer’s account leaves out many par- 
ticulars of the house itself. He may have thought 
that was known well enough in Birmingham. But 
he did not name that the purchaser would have 
the mausoleum which Baskerville had built under 
his own eye to hold his remains, and his remains, 
too, in the bargain. 

He was buried in it by an express direction con- 
tained in his will. He carved the inscription that 
was to surmount his tomb with his own hand. 
Whether it ever occupied that place I cannot say ; 
but, about forty years ago, I saw the said stone for 
sale in a broker’s shop in Birmingham. As a boy, 
I admired the beauty of the letters and the quaint- 
ness of the epitaph. It was, from memory, as fol- 
lows :— 

“If the innocents are favourites of Heaven, 
And God expects but little where little 's given, 

My great Creator has for me in store 

Eternal joys—what wise man can have more!” 

I remember it was said, when I was a boy, that 
he was buried erect by his orders, that he might 
have little trouble on the day of resurrection. He 
said, at least it was said for him, that the resur- 
rection would be before fifty years had elapsed. 
It turned out to be true, so far as his body was 
concerned. His grave and the temple that adorned 
it, a small conical building, were sold with the 
whole estate to John Ryland, Esq. ; after him his 
son, Samuel Ryland, Esq., possessed it. He de- 
mised it to Mr. Gibson for a long term, who cut a 
canal through it, and converted the land iato 
wharves. Mr. Ryland at once removed the mau- 
soleum, but did not disturb the ground beneath 
it. In 1820 some workmen, digging for gravel, 
discovered the lead coffin, but did not disturb it, 
and only covered it in again. In May, 1821, the 
spot was required to build upon, and the lead coffin 
was removed into the warehouse close by, and 
opened for the inspection of the curious. The 
body was in a singular state of preservation, wrapt 
in a linen shroud still perfect and white. On the 
breast of the corpse still lay a wreath of laurel, 
faded, but entire. W. G. Warp, F.R.HLS. 


In a letter to Horace Walpole, dated Nov. 2, 
1762, and asking for his patronage, Baskerville 
says :-— 

“ As the patron and encourager of the arts, aud par- 
ticularly of printing, I have taken the liberty of sending 
you a specimen of mine, begun ten years ago, at the age 
of forty-seven, and prosecuted ever since with the utmost 
care and attention, on the strongest presumption that, 
if I could fairly excel in this divine art, it would make 
my affairs easy, or at least give me bread. But, alas! 
in both I was mistaken... . . My folio Bible is prett 
well advanced at Cambridge, and will cost me 2,000Z., all 
borrowed at five per cent. interest. If it does not sell, I 
shall be obliged to sacrifice a small patrimony which 
brings me in 74/. a year to this business of printing, which 
I am heartily tired of and wish I had never attempted.” 





Baskerville was rather peculiar in his opinions, 
The inscription which he prepared for his funeral 
urn ran as follows :— 

“Stranger! Beneath this cone, in unconsecrated 
ground, a friend to the liberties of mankind directed hig 
body to be immured: may the example contribute to 
emancipate thy mind from the idle fear of superstition 
and the wicked arts of priesthood.” 

His residence, Baskerville House, which had 
come into the possession of Mr. J. Ryland, was 
burnt during the Birmingham riots of July, 1791. 
His widow relinquished the printing business in 
April, 1775, Baskerville having died in the pre- 
vious January, but continued the type-founding 
until February, 1777. Many efforts had been 
made to dispose of the types, but no purchaser 
was found till 1779, when M. de Beaumarchais 
bought the whole. I gather the above from an 
article headed “ Eminent Printers —John Bas- 
kerville,” in the Printers’ Register for Jan. 6, 
1876. J. R. Torys. 


Beaumarchais was the editor, not the printer 
(with Baskerville’s types), of Voltaire’s Guvres, in 
70 vols., and the edition ranks by no means high 
for correctness, Beaumarchais, immensely other- 
wise occupied, having probably committed the 
revision for the press to some incompetent or care- 
less person. The folio edition of Baskerville’s 
sible is not a scarce book. I recently saw a very 
good clean copy, priced at 20s., in a furniture 
warehouse ; and an intelligent young bookseller, 
Mr. Gee, of the High Street, Oxford, informed me 
that a copy can be procured for considerably less 
than that sum. 

After 1765 little or nothing issued from his 
press, as he appears to have become tired of the 
business of printing. Hedied in 1775. The date 
of the folio Bible is 1763, for the printing of 
which he had to obtain the permission of the 
University of Cambridge, where it was printed 
with his types, and which shared in his profits. 
Messrs. Longman, the eminent publishers, possess 
a fine portrait of him by Gainsborough. 

J. Macray. 


The title-page of the above Bible, in folio, runs 
thus :— 

“The Holy Bible, containing the Old Testament and 
the New; with the Apocrypha. Translated out of the 
Original Tongues, with Annotations. Birmingham: 
Printed by John Baskervilie. mpccLxrx.” 

—the working off not being equal to his earlier 
aay 200 ; it is illustrated with a fine series of 
arge steel engravings. Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


Mowsore Heratp (5" S. vy. 188.)—There are 
interesting notices of the Lyon King-of-Arms in 
Scotland, from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
in Appendix to The Law and Practice of Heraldry 
in Scotland, by George Seton, advocate, 


M.A. 
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Oxon., F.S.A. Scot., &c. (Edinburgh, Edmonston 
& Douglas, 1863, pp. 477-88), where allusion is 
kindly made “to the labours of an anonymous 
writer in that useful periodical, ‘N. & Q.’” (2"¢ 8. 
y. 496 ; vi. 96), these having been collected by me 
under considerable difficulties, absent from all 
public libraries, in India, many years ago. I think 
that F. S. will find what he wants about “ Scottish 
Heralds” in that work. I regret being unable to 
direct him to the proper sources for a list of the 
succession of French Heralds, of whom there were 
thirty, the first, or Roi-d’ Armes, having the title 
of “ Mont-joie Saint Denys” (cf. Moreri, Le Grand 
Dictionnatre Historique, edit. Paris, 1759, fol., 
tom. v. pp. 612-13, art. “ Héraut-d’Armes”). 
A. 8. A. 
Richmond. 


Tue Wisk Woman: or Wine (5 §. v. 4.)—The 
notes of CurpBert Bepe have generally a healthy, 
fresh, and invigorating air about them, redolent of 
green fields and lanes far away from the toil and 
trouble of a manufacturing town ; this by the 
way, however. “ Revenons a nos moutons.” The 
account of the Wise Woman of Wing is, I am in- 
formed, in no wise exaggerated : her fame spread 
far and wide, and though no doubt simple medi- 
cines and moderate regimen were the true secret 
of her innumerable cures, a belief in her super- 
natural powers had a great deal to do with the 
notoriety she obtained. 

A lady gives me (to the best of her recollection) 
the following account of an interview she had with 
the Wise Woman nearly twenty years ago :— 

“ My father, who lived to be eighty-two, and enjoyed 
robust health to the last, had always a hankering after 
herbalists, vegetarians, and quack doctors. He, at this 
time, had two invalid daughters, and, the fame of the 
Wing woman coming to his ears, nothing would do but 
she must be consulted. I was commissioned (my mother 
being dead) to take my invalid sisters, and, living some 
thirty miles away, we started early one morning in order 
to get back the same evening. To my surprise, on 
arriving at the home of the Wise Woman, I found a 
Jarge number of patients waiting in turn to eee her, 
many of whom, | learnt, had lodged overnight in or 
near the village, to secure an early audience the follow- 
ing day. Seeing, after waiting some hours, that there 
would be no chance of our getting back that night, if we 
took our regular turn, I induced, by some means or 
other, a sufficient number to give place. I shall not 
easily forget the impression produced by the woman's 
appearance and ber surroundings. She was thin, bony, 
and weird-like ; her countenance deep, dark, and search- 
ing ; her voice sharp, short, and decisive. On the fire a 
pot was boiling, over which she stood, and occasionally 
putting something in, repeated to herself words per- 
fectly unintelligible to me. After a short time thus 
occupied she turned suddenly upon us, asd said, ‘I know 
what's the matter with you all (of course including me) : 
you're consumptive, and will adi be dead in three years.’ 
This reception was, to say the least, startling ; but we 
held our peace ; the woman and the place awed us. A 
consultation followed, and soon ended; certain large 
bottles, or jars, of mixture were brought home, and re- 
newed for a time, but w:th no result, either good, bad, 





or indifferent. My father's morbid fancy was appeased. 
One of my sisters died ten years after, but not of con- 
sumption ; the other, although an invalid, is still alive ; 
and I, happy to say, am hearty and weil.” 

a me 


Nottingham. 


Rev. W. Nicnotts: Rev. Epmcunp Massey 
(5 §. v. 208.)—William Nicholls, D.D., born at 
Donington, Buckinghamshire, 1664, educated at 
St. Paul’s School, London, whence, in 1679, he 
went to Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Afterwards he 
removed to Wadham College ; fellow of Merton 
College, 1684; rector of Selsey, Sussex, 1691 ; 
died 1712. The above is from Darling’s Cyclo 
pedia Bibliographica, where a long list of his 
works is given. He is best known by his admir- 
able Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer 
and his Defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of 
the Church of England. Edmund Massey, M.A., 
lecturer of St. Alban, Wood Street, London, and 
rector of Colne Engaygne, Essex. This is all that 
Darling saysof him. He gives the titles of several 
sermons published by him from 1721 to 1725. 

G. W. Napier. 

Alderley Edge. 


If F. 8. A. will refer to Chalmers’s, Rose’s, and 
Cooper's biographical dictionaries (art. “ Nichols ”), 
and Darling’s Cyc. Brit.; Bohn’s Lowndes’s Bibliog. 
Manual; Allibone’s Crit. Dict. of Eng. Lit.; and 
“N. & Q.,” 3 S. v. 356, he will glean much 
information respecting the Rev. Dr. Nichols. 
Reference to Darling and “N. & Q.,” 2™¢ §. iii. 
243, will supply a little respecting the Rev. Ed- 
mund Massey. F. S. A. will doubtless learn 
more by consulting the histories of the counties 
with which these divines have been connected. 

J. Porrer Briscor, F.R.H.S. 
Principal Librarian. 

Free Public Libraries, Nottingham. 

The latter was educated at Christ’s Hospital, the 
governors of which afterwards presented him to 
the living of Coln Engaine. He graduated at Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge. W. H. Avuiyort. 


Biacxstone’s “Commentaries” (5 §. vy. 
188.)—I should like to be allowed to draw atten- 
tion, under the above heading, to a beautiful 
passage from Bolingbroke, who certainly claims 
the priority of perceiving, if he does have to share 
the merit of illustrating, “the air of science in 
law ” :— 

“There have been lawyers that were orators, philo- 
sophers, historians; there have been Bacons and Claren- 
dons. There will be none such any more, till, in some 
better age, true ambition or the love of fame prevails 
over avarice; and till men find leisure and encourage- 
ment to prepare themselves for the exercise of this pro- 
fession, by climbing up to the vantage ground, so my Lord 
Bacon calls it, of science, instead of grovelling all their 
lives below in a mean but gainful application to the little 
arts of chicane. Till this happen, the profession of the 
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law will scarce deserve to be ranked among the learned 
professions ; and whenever it happens, one of the van- 
tage grounds to which men must climb is metaphysical, 
and the other historical, knowledge. They must pry 
into the secret recesses of the human heart, and become 
well acquainted with the whole moral world, that they 
may discover the whole abstract reason of all laws; and 
they must trace the laws of particular States, especially 
of their own, from the rough sketches to the most 
perfect draughts—from the first causes or occasions that 
produced them—through all the effects, good and bad, 
that they produced.”—Bolingbroke's Letters, No. 5. 

The modern panegyrists of Blackstone, how- 
ever, can hardly assert that he climbed to the 
vantage ground of metaphysical or historical know- 
ledge, especially if they be acquainted with some 
of the bitter sarcasms which John Austin has 
levelled against him. On the question of cus- 
tomary law, for instance, he says (Prov. of Juris., 
ii, 558, lect. xxx.) :— 

* Julian’s conceit exactly hit the taste of Sir William 
Blackstone, who borrows it with much complacency, 
gratefully enhancing its original absurdity by adding 
nonsense of his own.” 

G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.HLS. 

66, Southampton Row. 


“THE FINEST YEW TREE IN EnGuanp” (5™ §. v. 
308.)—The yew of Darley Dale, Derbyshire, to 
which Mr. Cuartes Cox draws our attention, 
may be the finest now existing in England, being 
“closely approximating to thirty-two feet in cir- 
cumference.” I believe, however, that I am not 
wrong in claiming for Scotland the largest yew 
that has ever existed, or at least that has been 
noticed in print. It is now a mere wreck, though 
still exhibiting something of its original size. I 
refer to the noted yew of Fortingal, a parish in 
the mountainous regions of Perthshire, which is 
mentioned by Decandolle, the French naturalist, 
and reckoned by him 2,500 years old. Humboldt 
states that, in Strutt’s magnificent work on Forest 
Trees, there is a sketch of the tree, to which some 
of your correspondents may be able to refer, and 
tell us what is there said by Strutt. Some years 
ago I wrote to the Rev. D. Campbell, the minister 
of the parish, to inquire in what state the yew then 
was, and I received the following answer :— 

** Of the Fortingal yew only a wreck remains, very in- 
teresting indeed in appearance, but scarcely admitting 
of a | proper measurements, or indeed of any satisfac- 
tory description by feet merely. The original tree, 
which measured fifty-six feet in circumference, has long 
ago become two, and these two have now got to be but 
shells. There are still fresh shoots springing out of the 
old trunks, and, indeed, about where of old was the 
centre of the tree, a new root has sprung up out of the 
ground and become a growth of considerable size. There 
was a very old ecclesiastical establishment at the spot.” 

Some time ago the Highland Society issued 
queries and published reports on the age and size 
of our oldest Scottish trees. Can any of your 
correspondents refer to these reports, and see what 
is said of this Fortingal yew tree? Decandolle 





calculates the age of this tree to be 2,500 years. 
How did he arrive at this conclusion? Froma 
calculation I once made as to the yearly growth of 
yew trees, based on one in Guilsfield Churchyard, 
in Montgomeryshire, the age of which is known, 
I made out that the yew has an average growth of 
four feet in one hundred years, so that, if we 
could suppose that there was no decrease of growth 
as it increased in years, this Fortingal tree would 
be 1,400 years old. I suspect, however, as the 
tree advances in age, it will add less and less every 
year to its circumference, and therefore this caleu- 
lation of mine cannot be correct. Has this ques- 
tion as to the growth of yews ever been carefully 
investigated ? C. T. Ramace. 


The accurate circumference of the Darley yew 
is given as thirty-three feet, five feet from the 
ground, and its age is estimated at about 2,000 
years. Though popularly believed to be the largest 
and oldest yew tree in the kingdom, there are 
others still standing which are said to have a 
greater circumference, thirty-seven feet being given 
as of that in the churchyard of Tisbury, Dorsetshire ; 
while the celebrated tree in Fortingal Churchyard, 
in Perthshire, is stated to measure fifty-six feet 
and a half. Perhaps the largest on record is that 
which once stood at Hensor, in Bucks, the circum- 
ference of which has been given at eighty-one feet. 
An interesting paper on “Old and Remarkable 
Yews ” will be found in the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
vol. i. New Series, p. 693. Joun R. Jackson, 

Museum, Kew. 


Srrawsperry Hitt Lisrary: Swan Marks 
(5 S. v. 268.) —The two volumes on swan marks 
referred to by D. C. E. were bought at Strawberry 
Hill in 1842 by the Earl of Derby. They are now 
in the library at Knowsley. Perhaps on applica- 
tion to the librarian, Mr. J. Latter, further par- 
ticulars might be obtained. Omicron, 


“ MemoriALs oF A DEPARTED Frienp” (5 §, 
¥. 248) were arranged, for private circulation, by 
the Rev. Charles Dyson, Rector of Dogmersfield, 
Hants. They were extracts from the diary of his 
excellent step-mother, née Newbolt. The book 
was printed in 1833, and a few copies sold for the 
benefit of “ one or two charities to which she was 
friendly.” The husband of Mrs. Dyson was Jere- 
miah Dyson, Esq., for many years clerk to the 
House of Commons. Tuvs. 


Tue Deans or Arcnes (5% §. v. 289.)—In 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities there is a register of 
the deans, beginning with Richard Gwent, 1541 ; 
but unfortunately this is too late. In the 
early part of Henry VIII.’s reign a Dr. Richard 
Bodewell was the dean ; but the exact date I can- 
not find. Enmity CoLe. 

Teignmouth. 
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Paiprians ri. 11 (5 S. v. 324.)—The April 
number of the Church Quarterly Review contains 
an article on Dr. Davidson’s translation of the 
New Testament, in which the reviewer makes the 
very “point from the preposition é«, translating 
‘from among the dead,’” which your correspondent 
thinks peculiar to Prof. Evans’s March sermon. 
Whether this coincidence sheds a light upon the 
authorship of a very interesting article, I do not 
presume to conjecture. V.ELLL.LC.LV. 


Cirorye CatHepraL: Bisnors BERKELEY AND 
Brixkiey (5 S. v. 181, 335.)—Mr. Pickrorp 
would lead us to suppose that Bishop Berkeley 
was buried in his cathedral of Cloyne, where 
(strange to say) no monument has as yet been 
erected to his memory. But this eminent prelate 
died at Oxford, and was buried there, in the ca- 
thedral of Christchurch, where there is a monu- 
ment commemorative of him, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion by Dr. Markham, Archbishop of York. 
Bishop Brinkley does not “also lie buried there” 
in his cathedral. He died in Dublin, and was 
buried in the chapel of Trinity College. There is, 
however, a tablet to his memory in his cathedral, 
with a rather long inscription ; and, in the year 
1846, a marble bas-relief, presenting a side view 
of him, with his hand extended upon an open 
book, was erected in the vestibule under the Col- 
lege Library. On its pedestal there is a Latin 
inscription, from the pen of the late Dr. James 
Kennedy Baillie, ex-F.T.C.D. Copies of the 
three above-mentioned inscriptions may be found 
in Archdeacon Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesia Hibernice, 
vol. i. pp. 300, 307, 308 ; and to that truly valu- 
able work I refer your correspondent. ABHBA. 


Rev. Toomas Haywarp (5 §. vy. 249, 294, 
335.)—You print with a reference, and conse- 
quently as a reply, to my note, a statement by 
Cot. Fisnwick, that the Rev. Thomas Hayward 
died in 1731, and not 1781. No doubt the expla- 
nation is that what appears to be his reply was 
written before he saw my answer to his query, and 
before a private correspondence which has arisen 
out of it, in which I have given him some further 
information. But the position in which the ques- 
tion stands in your columns renders it necessary to 
state that the subject of the query died neither in 
1731 nor 1781, but in 1757, in which year, on the 
2nd of September, he was buried at the parish 
church of Warrington. The earlier date is derived 
from a list of the Vicars of Garstang, at vol. iv. 
p. 462 of that magazine of inaccuracies, Baines’s 
History of Lancashire, of which not a paragraph 
ought to be accepted without verification. My 


remark and reference apply to the original edition. 
The mistake is one which I pointed out and cor- 
rected twenty years ago, in the paper referred to 
J. F. Marsn. 


i my note at p. 294. 











The insertion of my correction of the misprint of 
the date of the death of Thomas Hayward after 
Mr. Marsn’s reply perhaps requires a word of 
explanation. Baines’s History of Lancashire (both 
in the old and new editions) gives the date as 
1731, and Mr. Marsn’s positive evidence that he 
did not die until 1757 is only one more proof of 
the utter untrustworthiness of that historian. 

H. Fisuwicx, F.S.A. 


Epear A. Por a Practrarist (5% §. v. 336.)— 
Unepa, in speaking of a Philadelphian, a certain 
Mr. Duffee, alleges, ‘‘Some years ago, Mr. Duffee 
proved that Poe (a most unprincipled man) was #& 
plagiarist of his most celebrated story, The Gold 
Bug.” If your correspondent means, and the con- 
struction of his sentence is somewhat curious, that 
Edgar Poe stole the story from some one else, 
will she or he be good enough to state how, when, 
and where the charge was proved? As your 
readers are aware, similar charges have been fre- 
quently trumped up against the author of The 
Raven; but hitherto, upon examination, they have 
been proved utterly false. Speaking with a full 
knowledge of Poe’s life and character, I emphatically 
deny that he was “a most unprincipled man.” 

Whilst alluding to Philadelphia authors and 
plagiarism, can any of your readers solve this 
puzzle forme? In 1831, according to the title- 
page, Mr. Thomas T. Stoddart, a gentleman by 
no means unknown to fame, published in Edin- 
burgh a poem styled The Death-Wake; or, 
Lunacy, a Necromaunt : in Three Chimeras. In 
1842 the same poem, verbatim et literatim, was 
republished at Philadelphia, in Graham’s Maga- 
zine, as “ Agathé; a Necromaunt: in Three 
Chimeras. By Louis: Fitzgerald Tasistro.” The 
latter claimant, I believe, is still living, and Mr. 
Stoddart, I am glad to know, is, so there is a 
prospect of the puzzle being solved. 

Joun H. Incram. 


“WHERE HIGH THE HEAVENLY TEMPLE STANDS” 
(5t8 S. v. 208.)—Poor Logan’s memory has been 
much vilified. He has been accused of plagiarism, 
duplicity, and other crimes, The beautiful “ Ode 
to the Cuckoo” has also been claimed for Michael 
Bruce by over-zealous friends. But Mr. David 
Laing, of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, in a 
little pamphlet which he privately printed several 
years ago, has accumulated an overwhelming body 
of evidence, both positive and negative, vindica- 
ting the undoubted right of the Rev. John Logan 
to be the author not only of the “Ode to the 
Cuckoo,” but of the hymns or — which 
appear in the collection used by the Kirk of Scot- 
land. I shall be happy to send Mr. Pickrorp 
my copy of the pamphlet for his inspection if he 
cares to see it. AneLo-Scorvs. 


Rev. A. B. Grosart, in his Works of Michael 
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Bruce, 1865, has fully proved that Logan appro- 
priated Michael Bruce’s hymns. The proof in any 
particular case is difficult, and was dependent 
many years ago upon the remembrance of Bruce’s 
companions and friends, I have given some par- 
ticulars at pp. 293-4 of Singers and Songs of the 
Church. This hymn, that appeared in the Church 
of Scotland Hymn Book in 1781, is considered to 
be undoubtedly one of Bruce’s. 
Jostan Mivuer, M.A. 


The Rev. John Logan was the editor of Michael 
Bruce’s poems, published after his premature death. 
Bruce’s friends accused Logan of keeping back 
several of his (Bruce’s) poems and publishing them 
as his own. I do not think any of Bruce’s family 
are alive now, but he is still well remembered, and 
the little hut he was born in, at Kinnesswood, near 
Loch Leven, carefully preserved. I have a col- 
lection of his poems published in 1824, which 
contains “Where high the heavenly temple 
stands.” J. H. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 
The Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
(H. 8. King & Co.) 
A new life of one of the greatest of English philosophers 
was much needed, and Mr. Fox Bourne has shown him- 
self to be quite equal to the emergency. We do not know 
how Locke and his works could be more ably and effec- 
tively brought to the consideration of an age that does 
not keep philosophers much in mind, than in the two 
volumes (comprising nearly a thousand pages) now before 
us. Nearly half a century has elapsed since the seventh 
Lord King (descended from Locke's sister) published a 
life of Locke, with extracts from his journals, correspond- 
ence, and commonplace books. Since that time, fresh 
materials for an account of the great philosopher's life 
and works have been collected. In the matter of corre- 
spondence alone, Mr. Fox Bourne has been enabled to 
add upwards of two hundred letters, some of which are 
of great interest. Locke belongs to the Stuart period 
without being a friend to Stuart principles. Born in 
Somersetshire in 1632, in the reign of Charles I., he died 
in 1704, “ great Anna” reigning, at High Laver, Essex, 
in the house of Sir Francis and Lady Masham, whose 
honoured guest he had been for several years. The 
course of his life, the history of his mind, the chronicle 
of his actions, the narration of his theories, and his prac- 
tice—all is clearly told in unconfused succession by Mr. 
Fox Bourne, who holds all the threads of the story with- 
out entangling them, and who, loving his hero, does not 
wrong him by a blind idolatry. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that Locke belongs to the last half 
of the seventeenth century than that he belongs to the 
Stuart period. His father was a lawyer in arms for the 
Parliament, and the son was nursed, as it were, and, in- 
deed, bred and educated, when new notions of liberty 
were prevailing, and old ones, touching prerogative, 
were being stamped out. He may be said to have been 
one of those men who try to make the best of both worlds. 
A; Westminster boy, Oxford scholar and medical student, 
be as much valued peace and quietness as he did in 
later life, when he could not invariably obtain them. 
A lucky chance introduced Locke to Lord Ashley, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury, and this formed the turning 


2 vols. 





or deciding point of his life. He became the lord’s 
medical guide, warning philosopher, and household. 
friend. He was also tutor to his son, and something 
like it to his son’s son, the Shaftesbury of the Character- 
istics. On the fall of his patron, the earlier Shaftesbury, 
Locke accompanied him to Holland, where he remained 
till 1688, when the Revolution gave him an opportunity 
to return. He had been suspected of treasonable prac- 
tices by former governments, and the surrender of his. 
person was demanded; but he kept quietly out of the 
way, and he was certainly not the man likely to risk a 
finger by raising it in bebalf of such a brainless creature 
as Monmouth. His places under William set him at 
ease, and gave him leisure to cultivate philosophy to 
good purpose. -When ill-health incapacitated him for 
work, Locke found a home with the Mashams, a friend, 
a nurse, and a ministering angel in the lady of the house, 
in whese arms he may be said to have died, and from 
whose pen we have the best account of his nobly dying. 
His fame securely rests on his Zssay on the Human 
Understanding. This was the fruit of much thought— 
thought which sprang up in 1670, but to which the 
author did not give public expression till 1690. The 
time is often described as a frivolous time; but when 
Locke died, a sixth edition was passing through the 
press. We fear that it is now less often read than re- 
ferred to; but we take comfort in the thought thata 
cheap reprint (indicating that Locke was welcome toa 
‘*veneral public”) was among Mr. Tegz’s announce- 
ments some few years ago. 

There are no more simple, natural, and sympathetic 
passages in Mr. Fox Bourne’s volumes than those which 
portray the closing years and the final scene. Mr. 
Bourne adds: “ They buried him, as he bad bidden, ina 
plain wooden coffin, without cloth or velvet, on the 
sunny side of the parish church of High Laver, and there 
now and then some stray pilgrim goes to visit the 
spot...” The author, however, does not notice that 
the plain tombstone, with the noble epitaph from Locke's 
own modest and dignified pen, was allowed to become 
dilapidated, notwithstanding the pilgrims who visited 
the shrine. Christ Church, Oxford, in grateful memory 
of the most celebrated of her students, restored both, 
but, if we do not mistake, the French philosophers, Vic- 
tor Cousin and Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, contributed hand- 
somely towards defraying the necessary expenses. Locke 
lies under the south wall of the church. Towards the 
east end, among the Mashams, lies Abigail Hill, the“ Mrs. 
Masham ” who made, go to speak, the Harley and St. John 
administration, and who was brought here just thirty 
years after Locke. Mr. Fox Bourne's excel!ent biogra- 
phy is likely to send more pilgrims to the shrine of the 
great philosopher, for his book is now permanently 
annexed to literature, and no one will read it, now or in 
years to come, without feeling inclined to make a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of the great English philosopher. 


Tus Literary Remains of Catherine Maria Fanshae, 
with notes by the late Rev. William Harness, is a very 
pleasant contribution to the stock of smart drawing- 
room poetry, published by Mr. Basil Montagu Pickering. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine, for May, has two articles 
which will especially attract the readers of ‘“‘N. & Q.” 
One is “ Spelling,” the other “French Peasant Songs.” 
Both are full of original and amusing matter. 


Macmillan’s Magazine contains, in Mrs. Masson's paper 
on Mrs. Thrale, the conclusion of a literary and social 
subject of great interest, especially to our own readers. 
Another on ordeals and oaths has also a speciul interest. 


Temple Bar affords a mine of literary treasures in an 
article on Upcott, the famous collector of manuscript 
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curiosities, called “ The Father of a Fashion.” It should 
be read in connexion with a communication to“ N. & Q.” 
from P. A. L., 4" 8. viii. p. 354. 


SHAKSPFARE AND Mouiire.—The first complete trans- 
lation of the plays of Moliére, who died 1673, was pub- 
lished by Bernard Lintot at the Cross Keys, between the 
two Temple Gates, in Fleet Street, 1714. The edition 
was in eix volumes; the translator was Mr. John Ozell. 
This Ozell, styled an accountant, was much employed in 
“doing into English ” the works of foreign writers. He 
aided in the translation of Rabe'ais, his coadjutors being 
Peter Motteux and Sir John Urquhart. Besides 
Moliére, Ozell translated portions of Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau (Lutrin), Vertot, Fénélon, Tassoni (Secchia Ra- 

ita), and Cervantes (Don Quixote). He seems to have 

nan amateur man of letters, for he was well provided 
for, and held places in the City of trust and profit. He 
died in 1743, and was buried in St. Mary’s, Alderman- 
bury, where the players, Heminge and Condell (the first 
editors, and the friends, of Shakspeare), and Judge Jef- 
freys, also lie. More than a century and a half has 
elapsed since Ozell’s translation appeared. Pope has 
pinned him for ever to the Dunciad, but Ozell had a 
sublime opinion of himself, and he is handsomely no- 
ticed in a remarkable translation of Moliére’s works into 
English, which is now issuing from the Scottish press, 
and which appears to ! e creditable to al! concerned, but 
especially to Mr. Henri Van Laun, the Dutch gentleman 
who gives us this last rendering of Moliére into English. 
Opening the first volume casually (the only one we have 
seen) we make note of some passages in Molicre, which 
the accomplished translator sugyests as being parallel 
with others in Shakspeare. Without completely agreeing 
with Mr. Van Laun, we quote his suggestions, and our 
readers may be interested in comparing the passages for 
themselves. Mr. Van Laun refers,as specimens, to Mas- 
carille’s soliloquy (L'Ztourdi, iii. 1), and Launcelot 
Gobbo’s speech in the Merchant of Venice, ii. 2; also to 
Mascarille refusing money, and Autolycus (Winter’s 
Tale) doing the same; to the speech of Gros-René (Le 
Cocn Imaginaire, i. 7), and the scene between Valentine 
and Speed (Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1); Monsieur 
Jourdan (Bourgeois Gentilhomme) saying ‘‘ Jaime mieux 
étre civil qu’importun,” and Master Slender (Merry 
Wives, i. 1), “I'll rather be unmannerly than trouble- 
some” ; Sosie (Amphitryon, i. 2) singing to show he is 
not afraid when Mercury appears, and Bottom (Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, iii. 1) saying, “I will sing that 
they shall hear I am not afraid.” Mr. Van Laun adds 
to the above: “The description of the horse in Les 
Facheux is also worthy of being compared with that 
— by the Dauphin in Henry V. (iii. 6), and with 
the ‘round-hoofed, short-jointed horse,’ in Venus and 
Adonis.” We hope to havean opportunity of speaking of 
Mr. Van Laun’s work as it proceeds towards completion. 


Tue Lytrevron Grost Lecenp.—In your last number 
you have implied that I “overlooked all the evidence” 
which proves that ghost story “to be absolutely without 
foundation.” I now, therefore, request you, in the in- 
terest of justice and truth, to allow me to state that (1) 
I transcribed and published every document which Lord 
Lyttelton kindly sent to me; (2) that I neither sup- 
pressed nor altered, as regarvs an iota, anything that was 
sent ; (3) that the late lord had certainly not arrived at 
your conclusion with regard to the apparition of his an- 
cestor; and (4) that the documents in question were in 
my possession full two years before they were sent to you 
for insertion in “N, & Q.” FrepExIcKk Georce LEE. 

[We have only to remark that the papers entrusted to 
us by Lord Lyttelton appeared in “N. & Q.” before Dr. 





Lee published his book, and that if Dr. Lee had pre- 
viously been in possession of the same papers, he was 
unfortunate enough to overlook the statements which 
disproved the foolish and mischievous story. ] 


The Temple, being poems by George Herbert, first 
published in 1633, the year after the author's decease, 
is announced by Mr. W. Wells Gardner. The book is an 
absolute fac-simile of the first edition. 


Ir may be worth noting that the house, No. 30, for- 
merly No. 3, Cadogan Place, which recently contained 
the fine collection of pictures formed by Wynn Ellis, was 
once occupied by Mrs. Jordan and the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV. The room built out at the back, 
and serving as a picture gallery, was originally known as 
the Throne Room. ‘ 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


On ali communicatione should be written the name end 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

T. B. Cornxovaitte.—The following case fully answers 
the query. In the reign of Henry VILI., Mr. Wimbish 
claimed the dignity of Baron of Talboys, by right of his 
wife Elizabeth, who had succeeded to the barony. 
Whereupon it was solemnly decided, the King being pre- 
sent, “that no man, husband of a baroness, shou'd use 
the title of her dignity until he had a child by her, 
whereby he should become tenant by courtesie of her 
barony.” 

Puito-Drams.—-If you look at the date of Mr. Swin- 
burne's article in the Lraminer—April 1—you will see, 
if you have not discovered it in the article itself, that it 
isa mere joke, at which probably the members of the 
New Shakspere Society have laughed as much as 
general readers. 

Mewor Esto is not satisfied by being referred toa 
French dictionary as to the word Chypre, and writes 
thus: “I know that what we cull Cyprus is an adapta- 
tion from the Greek through the Latin ; but the question 
I would have answered is—‘ What language is the word 
Ch ypre 9°” 

J. A. G.—Unsectarian Family Prayers, by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, published by H.S. King & Co., would pro- 
bebly be the book to suit J. A. G. 

James T, PREsLey. 

G. A. R.—We can only say that most of the copies of 
Webb's Vindication of Stone-Heng Restored were burnt 
in the Great Fire of London. 

M. D. (Jersey) is requested to send his name and 
address. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do net print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








EDINBURGH REVIEW INDEX. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. 


G ENERAL INDEX to the EDINBURGH 
WN REVIEW. from the Hundred and Eleventh to the Hundred 
and Fortieth Volumes inclusive, January, 1860, to October, 1874 
Forming Nos. CCXUIIT. and COXCLY. or Vol. CXLIV. of the Edin- 
burgh Reviev. 


London: LONGMANS & CO, Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK, 
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NEW LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Now Ready, with Portrait and other Engravings, 
royal Svo. 26s. 


LIFE OF MICHELANGELO 
BUONARROTI, 


SCULPTOR, PAINTER, AND ARCHITECT ; 
Ineluding inedited Documents from the Buonarroti Archives, 
illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the First Time 


Published. 


By CHARLES HEATH WILSON. 


‘Mr. Wilson's Life of Michelangelo is very direct in its 
plan. He goes through the main facts of the artist’s life, using 
the new documents as he proceeds, especially in regard to 
Michelangelo’s relations with his family, and adds his own 
detailed criticisms on the artist's genius at the points in the 
history where the mention of his principal works naturally 
comes in.” — Builder. 

**Mr. Wilson's story of the famous artist is written in a 
freshness of spirit and thorough appreciation of the subject 
whieh render it very attractive. The correspondence and 
notes are very aptly woven into the narrative, as if they 
formed an integral portion of it ; and the art life of the period 
stands out very vividly before us, as we follow the movements 
and acts of Michael Angelo through his protracted career.”— 
Art-Journal., 


Albemarle Street. 


Joun Mvrray, 


Miscellaneous Books, including Selections from several 
> 


Private Libraries. 
M ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. (Fleet Street end), 
mn TUESDAY 3! 9, and Three Following Days. at 1 o'clock, a large 
COL LECTION ia {1SCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Selections 
from several PRIVATE LIBRARIES, oomoueng Stow's Survey of 
London, by Strype, 2 vols.—Gill’s Bible, 9 vols iblia Sacra Poly- 
glotta curi Lee—Brevarium Romanum, Anty. 1623—Notes and 
Queries, 50 vols.—Art-Journal, 16 vols. ~Burnet’s Works on Painting, 
5 vols.—The Copper-Plate Magazine, 5 vols —Dickens’s Works and 
Life, 20 vols.—Hallam's Works, 8 vols.—Dictionnaire de l'Amour, 
5 vols. —Les Cent-et-Une Nouvelles, 2 vols. x ~-y! 's Engineers, 4 vols. 
—Newman’s Parohial Sermons, 6 vols —Flain Sermons, 10 vols.— 
Swedenborg’s Arcana Celestia, &c., 21 vols. —Clark’s Foreign Theo- 
logical Library, 9 vols.—American Biblical Repository, 27 
Ecclesiologist, 20 vols. ; and numerous Standard Works in Theology 
and General Literature, Painting, and the Fine Arts—Early and 
Curious Treatises on Botany, Medicine, Astronomy, Astrology, and 
the Occult Sciences— Works on Swedenborgian and Quaker Tenets—a 
few Prints, Vil Paintings, Deal Book-shelves, & 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


7, CHA P M A N, 
STATIONER, DIE SINKER, HERALDIC ENGRAVER, 


54, LEICESTER Pye actin 


MONOGRAM PAPER Always Ready. SAMPLE BOX, contain- 
, Superfine fete Paper and 1:0 Square 
Envelopes to match, all stamped with any two Initials designed as a 
Monogram in the most fashionable colours. Post free, 54 stamps. 
STEEL ADDRESS DIE ENGRAVED and 10 Quires (240 Sheets) 
of unglazed thick Vellum Note Paper, stamped with Address of 
ony length in fashionable colours, all seut free om receipt of 
Post-office Order for 10s 
The ROYAL IRISH LINEN NOTE PAPER. 
The IMPERIAL TREASURY NOTE PAPER. 
The BASKERVILLE VELLUM WOVE NOTE 
The NEW TINTED REPP NOTE. 
In all Shades of Colour. 
Samples of the above Post Free. 


T. CHAPMAN 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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FESTIVAL of the CORPORATION of the 
SONS of the CLERGY. 


HE TWO HUNDRED and TWENTY-SECOND 

ANNIVERSARY will be celebrated, with a full Choral 
Service, under the DOME of SP. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 17th of May, 1876. The Choir will con- 
sist of 250 voices, and will be accompanied by the Organ and a 
full Orchestra. Handel's “‘ Occasional Overture” will precede 
the Service. The Anthem after the third Collect will be a 
selection from Mendelssohn's Oratorio “Elijah” The Old 
Hundredth Psalm will be sung before the Sermon, and the 
Services will conelude with Handel's Hallelujah Chorus. The 
Sermon will be preached by 


The Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., Vicar of St. James, 
Lower Holloway, 


before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, M P., 
Archbishops and Bishops, the Stewards, &c, 

The North and South Doors will be opened at Half-past Two 
o'clock, exclusively for Persons with Tickets. Persons will be 
admitted without Tickets at the South-West Door at Three Pr. 
Divine Service will commence at Half-past Three o'clock, 

The ANNUAL DINNER will take place the same day, at Six 
o’clock precisely, in MERCHANT TAYLORS’ HALL, Thread- 
needle Street, the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.P., 
siding, supported by the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, the 
Archbishops, Bishops, Stewards, &c. 


the Sheriffs, the 


STEWARDS. 


Lord Bishop of Oxfurd. Rev. v. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 
Rev. Lord Dynevor, M.A. | er. J. John Stanton, M.A. (Sth 
Lord Penrhyn ime). 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, [Philip Cazenove, Esq. (2nd time). 
M.P. (2nd time) Nathaniel Clode, Es« 
Sir C. H. J. Anderson, Bart. Robert Cook, Esq. (4th time). 
Sir Richard Wallace, Bart., M.P. | George C perethens Finnis, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman [Sheriffs of | Charles H. Frewen, Esq 
Knight, Londonand | R. Neville Grenville, Esq. , MP. 
Rdgat’ Brefit, Esq. § Middlesex. | John Hanby, Bos 
Very Rev. the ‘Dean of Winchester. George Hibbert, 
Rev. James Bellamy, D D.. Presi- | William Lethbridge, Esq. 
dent of St. John’s College, 2 James Maberly, Eeq 
Oxford. George Moore, he (2nd time). 
Rev. George Currey, D_D., Master | John Pearson, » Qt 
of the Charterhouse (3rd time). a Henry Pinckard, Esq. (Sad 
Rev. Charles Raikes Davey, M.A. | _ tim 
(8th time). | paward Henry Scott, Esq. 
Rev. John Evans, M.A., Prebend- | Leonard Strong, Es (20d time} 
ary of St. Paul's (3rd time). Philip Twells, Esq., M. P. 
Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D., Pre- | John T. Woodhouse, Esq. 
bendary of St. Paul's (2nd time). Charles Woolloton, Esq. 
Rev. Robert Middlemist, M.A 


Stewards for the first time kindly present a donation of Thirty 
Guineas or upwards, and thore who have held the office before, & 
donation of not less than Twenty Guineas. Stewards become Governors 
of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 


The Society grants— 
lst. Donations to Poor Cleraymen incapable of duty from mental 
or bodily infirmity, or burthened with large families. 

{ndly. Pensions to Poor Widows and Aged Maiden Daughters of 
Deceased Clergymen, and temporary relief in cases o 
age or sickness. 

3rdly. Apprentice Fees and Donations towards the education 
and establishment in life of Children of Poor Clergymen. 


Unlike other Societies established for the benefit of a partitular dis- 
trict, or one class of sufferers, whether Clergymen, Widows, or Orp 
the Corporation assists them ali with equal solicitude, and ad: 
its funds to claimants in al! Dioceses of Englac d and Wales. 


The number of persons assisted in 1875 was 1,377—viz., 214 Clereye 
men, 902 Widows and Aged Single Daughters, ‘and 261 Children, of 
whom 109 were Urphans. 

The Funds being very inadequate, Donations, Annual Subscriptions, 
Gare Celigstios 8, and Offertories, will be gratefully received by 

J , Kegistrar of the Corporation, 2, Bloomsbury Place, 
Ww C.; or ‘ees. Hoare, Bankers, 37, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Tickets for the Cathedral sre sent by Mr. Baker to Governors and 
Life and Annual Subscribers, and any other person may obtain them 
by kindly contributing to the Charity at the rate of 5s. per Ticket 
from Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo Place; James Bolton, 2, &t- 
George's ace, Raightobeidon ; ; Hatchards, Piccadilly ;_ H 
Roberts, 2, Arabella Kow, Pimlico; Jobn Hoby, 35, Chapel © 
Belgrave Square ; Nisbet & Co., Berners Street ; Rex & Cans ae Grace- 
ehureh Street; or Griffith & Farran, West Corner of § 
Churehyard. Tickets for the Dinner will be issued by Mr. Daker and 
Messrs. Rivington. 








